NOT AS CHEERFUL AS HE LOOKS 
Dr. Paul C. Empie, Lutheran World Action director, is homeward bound after 
survey of tragic conditions in postwar Europe 
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New Neighbor 


Next poor a large moving van was being 
unloaded. “Nice furniture, pictures in good 
taste, conservative color scheme,” I ob- 
served, trying to form a mental picture 
of our new neighbors. Later that day I 
learned from the milkman that the new 
couple’s name was Bamburg. 

Next morning I made it a point to go 
marketing when Mrs. Bamburg did. She 
was pleasant, eager to know the neigh- 
bors. A bit hesitantly she asked, “Would 
I be presumptuous in inviting a few of 
our neighbors in for a ‘get together tea?’ ” 
I told her I thought it was a good idea. 

The following day I was entertaining my 
bridge club. It wasn’t long before the con- 
versation was on Mrs. Bamburg. She was 
attractive. Her hair had a natural wave, 
it was decided. She wore nice clothes, was 
friendly to those she met at the store. We 
all had received invitations and were plan- 
ning to go to her party. 

Madge likes to be dramatic. Leaning 
against the fireplace she said, “Of course 
you know she’s Jewish.” The attitude to- 
ward Mrs. Bamburg underwent a sudden 
chill. 

“T hope they won’t stay here long,” said 
Ruth. “Let one Jewish family in and 
others will follow. Pretty soon they’ll own 
the neighborhood.’ My party ended in a 
very unfriendly mood. 

The next morning I was trying to write 
an excuse for refusing Mrs. Bamburg’s 
invitation. I looked across the yard and 
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saw Lady, our collie dog, sitting with her’ 
in the sun porch. Lady is at home anya 
where, u 

I was annoyed. Why did dogs have to 
be so friendly anyway? Didn’t Lady re- 
alize that we couldn’t be neighbors— 
woman was Jewish. Couldn’t she see . .. 

Then I realized it didn’t make any dif- 
ference to Lady. Years of breeding had} 
made collies renowned for their kindnes 
and good nature. They were generally 
kind. Yet here I was being selectivel 
kind—picking the people upon whom | 
would lavish my charming company. 

I wondered how long it would take 
breed humans as kind as collies. Qui 
I tore up the note I was writing 
started another, accepting the invitati 
Then I put on my hat and coat. I wae 
going to call on the members of my bridge 
club. Lady’s idea of neighborliness seemee 
like a good one to pass along to the other 
members of our Christian community. 
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THE CHURCH IN THE NEWS... 


Decision this week 

This week in Japan the Lutheran 
leaders will meet to take a definite 
stand on their future relations with 
Kyodan, a union of Protestant churches 
in Japan. Lutherans along with most 
other Protestants were put in Kyodan 
by the Japanese government during the 
war period. 

Since the war Lutherans have said 
they would remain in the organization 
if it becomes a loosely knit federation 
in which denominations are permitted 
to retain their identity. 

Details of the new constitution for 
Kyodan, recently prepared, have not 
been reported in America. According 
to Dr. Paul Hutchinson, Christian Cen- 
tury editor writing from Tokyo, Prot- 
estants in Japan “will recommend the 
closest approach to a complete merging 
of missionary forces, resources and pro- 
grams ever seen on a major mission 
field.” 

There is resentment in Japan, reports 
Dr. Hutchinson, regarding “alleged 
American pressure to force the United 
Lutherans out of the union, and hence 
deprive the United Church of the 
buildings in which its theological semi- 
nary is housed.” The union seminary 
in Tokyo was destroyed by bombing so 
that its classes are now held in the Lu- 
theran school which is still intact. The 
Lutheran pastor, Inoko Miura, is vice 
president of this united seminary. 

The Lutheran Church of Japan is in- 
dependent of America, having severed 
its ties just before the war. Only ques- 
tion Lutherans of Japan have asked of 
United Lutherans in America is 
whether they can be assured of suf- 
ficient financial support for a recon- 
struction program if they decide to re- 
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sume their position as confessional Lu- 
. . T 
therans outside a union church. | 


“Due to a vacuum which events ha 
left in the spiritual phase of Japanese | 
life, there now exists an opportunity 
without counterpart since the birth of 
Christ for the spread of Christianity 
among the peoples of the Far East,” 
says General Douglas MacArthur. i 

“If this opportunity is fully availed a 
of by the leaders of our Christian faith, {xy 
a revolution of spirit may be expected ji 
to ensue which will more favorably yet 
alter the course of civilization than has 
any economic or political revolution a =i 
complished in the history of the world,” fe 
MacArthur continues. : end 

} 
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Colonel Nelson B. Neff, U.S. Ar 
officer assisting General MacArthur, 
said in New York recently that C 
tian institutions are the best single ave=fin: 
nue for developing democracy in Japan he j 

First relief shipment from ,Americartl jf 
Protestant churches had reached Yoko 
hama in December, totaling 466,000)": 
pounds in weight and valued at mor@ “ 
than $100,000. la 

An evangelistic campaign now in/* 
progress in Japan aims to attrac si 
3,000,000 Christian converts in thres/' 
years. Present Christian population a bi 
Japan is about 375,000, of whom Romaiy Met 
Catholics are about one third. Head’ ats 
liner among the Japanese evangelists :” 
Toyohiko Kagawa, whose meetings! 
have become so popular that he acer 
begun charging admission—five yen fe thera 
a series of three meetings. ring 

MM hy 
Golden rule Any 

In the Philippines in 1945 Pvt. Robes fix , 

S. Johnstone was killed in acti Lay 
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-gainst the Japanese. His parents, liv- 
ag in Downingtown, Pa., said they 
ould give the $10,000 paid on a goy- 
rnment life insurance policy to estab- 
‘sh a scholarship for Japanese students 
a America. } 

The scholarship is to pay tuition at 

\afayette College, Easton, Pa., where 
‘ohnstone had been a student. “I don’t 
‘ink we are going to have peace by 
ettling the war with hate and hard 
rms,” said the father of the slain sol- 
jer. “Only by good will can we win 
aut.” 
First Japanese to be awarded the 
scholarship is Robert Y. Nishiyama, 
‘rho has dreamed since boyhood of go- 
ytwag “to the United States to study.” 
lwo years ago he was pilot of a suicide 
ocket bomb, and death would have 
seen certain if his country had not sur- 
endered when it did. Military permis- 
‘on has not yet been granted for 
‘ishiyama to come to the U.S.—first 
apanese national to be permitted to 
ome to an American institution since 
ne war. He will enter Lafayette this 
/) ill if permission is granted. 
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ews are generous 

The Episcopal Church will raise a 
illion dollars a year for the next three 
‘ears for world relief, says the new 
residing bishop of the church, Henry 
nox Sherrill. His church gave $632,973 
or this purpose in 11 months of 1946. 
Methodists of America gave a million 
collars in 1946 for overseas relief, and 
ope to increase the amount 50 per cent 
“")}, 1947. Quakers have a world relief 
Yudget of eight million dollars this year. 
sutherans of the National Council are 
veking a $10,000,000 World Action 
und in 1946-47. 

| Amount spent by American Jews on 
half of one and one-half lillion Jews 
. Europe was $16,000,000. Relief sup- 


plies shipped overseas totaled 4,300,000 
pounds in 1946. 


Bible readers? 

The Oxford University Press put on 
rose-colored glasses a few months ago 
and went out to see how many people 
read-the Bible regularly. Oxford Press 
is one of the foremost Bible publishers 
in the United States, and wanted to 
know something about Bible-reading 
habits. 

The Bible is read daily in almost one- 
quarter of the middle-class American 
homes in urban areas, the Oxford re- 
searchers discovered. An additional 
26.1 per cent in these homes read the 
Bible several times a week. 

An average of three Bibles may be 
found in the middle-class city homes. 
Only 11.2 per cent of the homes have 


no Bibles. Most Bibles were received 
as gifts, either on Christmas or at 
birthdays. Bibles are also popular as 


wedding presents. 

Less successful in his search for 
Bible-readers was the Rev. George F. 
O’Pray, Episcopalian in Buffalo. He got 
227 answers to a questionnaire in his 
parish: learned that 16 read the Bible 
every day, 33 frequently, 57 sometimes, 
66 rarely, and 33 never. 


Missouri Synod in Chinatown 

Biggest Chinese Protestant church in 
the United States has been bought by 
the Missouri Synod, reports Religious 
News Service. It is the True Light 
Church in Chinatown, New York City. 

A Lutheran parochial school for 
Chinese, as well as a center “to service 
the Chinatown community” will be lo- 
cated in the building. The church was 
purchased by the Atlantic District of 
the Missouri Synod. It is a five-story 
building, and will be renovated at a 
cost of $75,000. 


Cause of crime 

Radio programs featuring horror and 
erime are responsible for serious juve- 
nile delinquency, say Seventh-Day Ad- 
ventists. Their congregations in Wash- 
ington, D. C., are preparing petitions 
to radio companies to cease broadcast- 
ing murder mysteries. 

‘It is our opinion that the alarming 
increase in major crimes committed by 
teen-age children is directly attribut- 
able to such programs,” the petitions 
state. 

It is the crime “comics” that are 
chiefly responsible for youngsters 
breaking the law, according to 5,000 
Roman Catholic school teachers. Re- 
plying to a questionnaire, they said 
the comic books and strips show chil- 
dren how to use weapons, teach them 
underworld methods, and tempt them 
to commit crime. 


Talking about farmers 

America had raised its greatest wheat 
crop in 1946. Another all-time record 
for the year was the number of confer- 
ences on problems of the rural church. 

The percentage. of Americans who 
live on farms is constantly diminishing. 
... It is becoming increasingly difficult 
for farm workers to become farm own- 
ers. ... Farmers are always in danger 
of being the economic stepchildren of 
the western world, except in times of 
war. . . . These were sayings at 1946 
institutes on rural life. 

“There is accumulating evidence that 
farm laborers are coming to be a pro- 
letarian group rather than prospective 
owners or even tenants,” Dr. Carl C. 
Taylor, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
warned 1,000 Protestants at the biggest 
1946 rural life conference in Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

A decline in the quality of farm life 


will eventually be felt in every city anc 
town, speakers said. It is high time 
for church leaders to recognize the 
downward trend. Churches can dc 
much to preserve the best values of the 
rural way of life. 

According to history, “rural Americ 
should be Protestant,” Msgr. Luigi G 
Ligutti of the National Catholic Rura 
Life Conference told the Protestant: 
in Des Moines. Eighty per cent of Ro- 
man Catholics live in cities. With more 
than half of all farm population outside 
any church, the Roman Catholic 
Church will exercise its right “to ge 
out and do its work.” 

“The church must help create a na- 
tional mentality of respect for the 
farming profession and for the small 
rural community,” said Father Ligutti 


Lutherans talk 

Through the Middle West and out as 
far as Idaho, Lutherans gathered in ’46 
to talk about the church and the farm. 
Leader of a long series of widely scat- 
tered conferences was the Rev. E. W. 
Mueller, director of the rural church 
life program of the National Lutheran 
Council. 

In Wisconsin Pastor Mueller told an 
ll-county conference that “every ef- 
fort should be made to keep children 
from moving away from the farm when 
they approach maturity. We should not 
consider it sufficient just to ask them 
to stay,” he went on. “We shoul¢ 
actually make it easier for them to re~ 
main.” The same opportunities for edu- 
cation and social advancement must be 
available on the farm as in the cities. 

In North Dakota a rural church con- 
ference agreed that “the progress oy 
the Lutheran Church is being seriously 
hampered by overlapping parishes ane 
competitive ministries between the dif 
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-ferent Lutheran synods.” 

Musical festivals and pageants should 
become a tradition in rural America, 
Pastor Mueller told one of the farm 
conferences. He thinks it is time that 
Americans, and especially Lutherans— 
65 per cent of whom live in small towns 
and open country—should develop a 
rural culture. 

“The Lutheran church has a rich 
_background of culture in its churches 
‘in Denmark, Norway, and Germany,” 
he declared. “We seek a rural life 
‘which is secure, beautiful, and devout.” 
_ The 20 per cent of America’s popula- 
tion which is listed as rural contributes 
about 57 per cent of the children of 
the nation. The rural church is the 
feeder of urban churches. 

Purpose of dozens of Lutheran rural 
‘life conferences in 1946 was to discuss 
the role of the church in rural life and 
to formulate plans for co-operative ef- 
forts of the church and social institu- 
tions for the upbuilding of the com- 
munity. Emphasis was given to the mo- 
tivating power of the church as it 
reaches into the rural home, govern- 
ment, agriculture, education, and cul- 
‘tural aspects of life. 


‘Keep Lutherans on the land 

How to keep Lutheran people on land 
now occupied by Lutherans has long 
} been a troublesome problem of the 
| church. Many answers have been sug- 
ested but they all seem to have been 
| wrong. 

Some suggested that the church pro- 
vide loan funds for prospective buyers. 
| Others thought endowment funds of 
‘church institutions should be used for 
this purpose. At one time the Augustana 
Synod Board of Home Missions main- 
‘tained a list of farms for sale in Lu- 
‘theran communities, with the hope of 
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placing Lutheran 
people from other 
sections of the 
country on_ these. 
Hundreds of farms 
were listed but_not 
one single inquiry 
from a prospective 
buyer ever came. : 

Now Dr. A. D. Mattson, rural mis- 
sion consultant for the Augustana 
Synod, has advanced a “fundamental 
proposition.” He says the local church 
can solve the perplexing problem in 
this way: 

1. It can urge its members to sell 
their farms only to members or pros- 
pective members of the church. 

2. It can encourage young married 


FARM NEAR 
LUTHERAN 
|. CHURCH : 


‘couples to become home owners. 


3. It should know where prospective 
buyers may find financial assistance 
which will make it possible for them 
to become home owners. ; 

If nothing is done to keep a stable 
population of farm owners in estab- 
lished rural communities, the com- 
munities will break up and the church 
decline, Dr. Mattson says. 


Protestants want help 

-From Madrid a group of Protestant 
pastors sent to fellow Protestants 
throughout the world a secret appeal 
for help in obtaining freedom to print 
Bibles and tracts, open religious schools, 
and gain legal authority to perform 
marriages. 

The 30,000 Protestants among Spain’s 
27,000,000 people want exemption for 
their children from Catholic instruction 
in public schools or freedom to start 
Protestant schools, reported the Asso- 
ciated Press. The appeal had been made 
on Sept. 4 and did not become public 
until late in December. 

Equal rights to government jobs, re- 
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THIS Quonset-hut type church resulted when Riverview Lutheran congregation, Appleton, Wis.. 


met the need for a new building despite shortage of materials. 


spect for their faith in the conscript 
army, hospitals, or asylums, and the 
right to hold Protestant burial services 
were requested in the appeal. Freedom 
to do missionary work was also claimed. 
Difficulties of Protestants have been 
greatly increased “since the triumph of 
General Franco, which has been con- 
sidered the triumph of the Roman 
Catholic Church,” said the statement. © 


Catholics gain 

Young Protestants in Northern Ire- 
land are frequenting Catholic dances 
and Sunday shows. Mixed marriages 
are increasing. Protestant parents are 
allowing their children to attend Cath- 
olic schools. The Rev. John A. Kensit, 
English churchman, is alarmed. His 
opinion is that Protestants are losing 
ground to Roman Catholics, 

“There is evidence that Protestant 
farms are passing into Catholic hands,” 
he declared during a recent lecture 
tour of Northern Ireland. ‘Mansions 
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are being transformed into monasteries, 
convents, and schools, each of which 
is a new center of Catholic influence.” 

Only place where Protestantism is in 
a clear majority, he said, is an area of 
30 miles around Belfast. 


Clergymen persuade strikers 

In St. Paul, Minn., Protestant min- 
isters helped end a strike of public 
school teachers. Executive committee 
of the ministers’ association met with @ 
committee of the teachers’ union 
also with the city council. 

In Dublin, Ireland, the Roman Ca 
olic archbishop, John McQuaid, 
tled a strike of 1,000 school teache 
Forty thousand children had been 
of classes since Mar. 20. 

End of a pupils’ strike against 
school was effected in Medford, 
after a barrage of sermons in Pro 
and Catholic churches. Dispute over + 
fellow-pupil’s eligibitity to play foot 
ball prompted the walkout. 


.ast mile 

He was guilty of robbery and mur- 
ler, a New York court decided. Ward 
3eecher Caraway has been sentenced 
o execution on Jan. 27. In his prison 
ell he wrote a letter to the daughter 
yf the woman he had slain: 

“Dear Miss — 

“Only in God’s name do I have the 
right or the courage to address you 
and to plead for forgiveness for the 
foul acts I committed against you. 

“The full meaning of my sins has 
been fully brought home to me 
through the spiritual ministrations 
received by me, and it is now upper- 
most in my heart at least in a meas- 
ure to atone by owning up to them 
and begging forgiveness... .” 


To the husband of the slain woman 
le wrote: 
“Dear Mr. — 

«, . I now fully realize that by 
the blackness of my acts I have out- 
raged God, you, and society. . . 
There was a time when I might have 
been too proud or too obstinate to 
write this way to you, but through 
the spiritual ministrations that have 
been brought to me, I have come to 
realize the truth of the Gospel of 
Christ. . . . My one great comfort 
now is trusting in His mercy.” 


Change of heart in the convicted 
riminal resulted from the ministry of 
he Rev. Dr. A. W. Brustat, pastor of 
he Lutheran Church of Our Saviour, 
Mineola, Long Island. Caraway had 
veen baptized by this pastor in his 
wrison cell. 

Baptism of a convicted murderer took 
‘lace soon before another execution last 
‘utumn. In Moyamensing prison, Phila- 
elphia, a young Negro girl received 

e sacrament from the Rev. Harold W. 

isch, inner mission worker of the 
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Ministerium of Pennsylvania. 

Story with a different ending came 
from Nuremberg, where Herman Goer- 
ing had a chaplain assigned to him by 
the U.S. Army. The chaplain was the 
Rev. H. F. Gerecke, formerly pastor 
of a Missouri Synod church. 

“He argued against the validity of 
the Scriptures, ruled out all the mir- 
acles, and denied the divinity of Jesus 
Christ. Therefore, as a chaplain, I had 
to refuse him Holy Communion,” said 
Chaplain Gerecke regarding Goering. 


Completed circle 

George Rapp was dissatisfied with the 
Lutheran Church. He wanted a more 
quietistic worship than the South Ger- 
man Protestantism of the 1780’s of- 
fered. So he began preaching in his 
own home. Soon 300 families had as- 
sociated themselves with him. 

To gain more freedom for themselves 
Rapp and 600 of his followers moved to 
Pennsylvania in 1803-4. Here they or- 
ganized “The Harmony Society.” 

In 1807 a religious revival erupted. 
Members came to believe that the rev- 
elation of God demanded that they 
adopt celibacy. They pointed to Genesis 
to prove that before Adam’s fall he had 
been a dual being, combining both 
sexes in himself. His fall had consisted 
of demanding a mate for himself. 

Eventually this practice of celibacy 
killed the colony. In 1874 only 110 per- 
sons, most of them aged, remained. By 
1892 the membership had become so 
small that John S. Duss was appointed 
trustee and the Rappite organization 
was changed to a close corporation. 

Today Mr. Duss is sole survivor of 
“The Harmony Society.” And he has 
completed the circle of the movement 
by returning to the Lutheran church. 
Late in October, aged 86, he joined St. 
John’s Church, Ambridge, Pa. 


WORLD NEWS NOTES 


Reply to Russia 

Srnce Russia has protested against 
U.S. military occupation of islands cap- 
tured from the Japanese, on the ground 
that they were not allowed to be for- 
tified under the former Japanese man- 
date, the U.S. State Department is 
framing an unwelcome and embarrass- 
ing reply. 

It is that the U.S. action is merely in 
line with the precedents now being ex- 
ercised in eastern Europe by Russia, 
professedly for “security.” The U.S. 
will continue to occupy many of these 
lands until the U.N. Security Forces 
will be ready to take over; then they 
will be made available for those forces. 
When that occurs, the U.S. will expect 
Russia to surrender in the same way 
the “facilities” she is now holding with 
her armed forces. 

Russia is much more vulnerable in 
that respect than the U.S. The rule in 
question, if once it is invoked and em- 
powered, would affect Russia’s occupa- 
tion of the Kurile Islands. It could 
morally, if not legally, be applied to 
Russia’s treatment of Latvia, Estonia, 
Lithuania, Finland, eastern Poland, and 
even the Balkan countries. 


Britain's difficulties 

BRITAIN IS RUNNING into difficulties 
within the empire, because of her eco- 
nomic device for bulk buying, as agreed 
upon with her dominions and colonies. 

It is understandable, in the British 
government's embarrassing financial 
condition, that every possible means 
would be used to establish a safe bal- 
ance by fixing prices to control the 
products within the empire by bulk 
buying. That means that the govern- 
ment should have the right to buy the 
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entire product of the various areas an 
handle them in the world markets. 

Some units of the empire, howeve! 
now resent the agreements, and are ob 
jecting to them and refusing to con 
tinue, because the control is harmful t 
them. Canada’s farmers are ready t 
refuse to sell their wheat for the bulk 
buying price, because they see the U.S 
farmers getting higher prices. The gov: 
ernment of Ceylon has already refuse: 
to sell her exportable tea at the agree 
price to Britain, because the Chines 
exporters are getting higher prices. 

Now India is threatening to do lik 
wise with the same commodity and fo: 
the same reason. Each adjustment the 
British government may be forced te 
make to satisfy the colonial govern- 
ments will in turn unbalance the em- 
pire’s teetering economy. 

Sometime before July 15, 1947, Bri- 
tain must find some way to adjust het 
war debt to India. During the war i 
piled up to $5,000,000,000 in blockec 
sterling. To pay it outright and at once 
would wreck Britain’s whole financia 
system. Her government is hoping te 
make a barter settlement in return for 
certain of her possessions in India, alse 
on the ground that much of the deb 
was contracted in defeating a mutua 
enemy. 


Italians 

FRANCE HAS BEEN so bothered by 
Italians crossing her borders withou’ 
permission that she has greatly en- 
larged her border patrol. The intruders 
outnumber the French in some of the 
border towns. Most of them are being 
sent home, but others have been put te 
work in French plants. 

This Italian invasion is not new o* 
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'strange. For many years lItaly’s great- 
est problem has been her surplus man 
'power. Emigration has for a long time 
been encouraged, even financed, by the 
'government. Many emigrated per- 
‘manently to the U.S. or other countries. 
‘Many others have supplied the seasonal 
| labor needs of neighboring lands, and 
| then have returned to their homes. 

In fact, this is a service they could 
render especially well in the present 
| sorely dislocated labor marts of Europe. 
Italy has at present 3,000,000 unem- 
| ployed, a supply of prospective em- 
igrants who must have somewhere to 
go. Incidentally their departure in past 
| years has always been a double blessing 
‘for Italy. Their going relieved the po- 
} litical and social economy of the state. 
| The money they sent back to their fam- 
jilies built up Italian finances and in- 
‘ternational credit. 


‘Coal from Peru 

WoRLD-WIDE coal shortage has made 
‘every nation conscious of the value of 
this primary commodity. Even Peru is 
affected. Her anthracite alone has been 
‘estimated at 1,000,000,000 tons, but 
| nothing was being done about it. Prim- 
itive means of transportation and the 
plague of malaria at the seacoast port 
of Chimbote, though only 60 miles 
‘away, were enough to hinder any ade- 
quate development. 

Now engineers of the U.S. Institute 
of Inter-American Affairs have drained 
the near-by swamps and lagoons; have 
‘built a hospital, and established satis- 
factory health conditions. The author- 
ities hope soon to produce large quan- 
tities of anthracite for export; develop 
a hydro-electric plant with a capacity 
of 125,000 kilowatts, to furnish power 
to the enlarging mines; and for pump- 
ing water to irrigate adjacent fields. 
Also they hope to erect iron and steel 
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mills beside the mines, and eventually 
export their products. 


Franco's last winter? 

BRITAIN AND THE U.S. continue to re- 
frain from drastic action against Spain, 
in spite of the pressure of other nations 
in U.N. The forces leading the fight 
against the present Spanish government 
have a political and ideological end in 
view. Britain and the U.S. consider 
the Spanish problem economically. 

Present conditions within Spain seem 
to favor the economic approach. The 
worsening situation there is indicated 
by the fact that the government has 
been forced to recognize the existence 
of a growing underground warfare. 
Steady economic deterioration is caus- 
ing the country’s business interests to 
desert Franco. His own playing-down 
of the Falangists, and the many over- 
tures he is making to widely different 
groups within Spain, show clearly how 
anxious Franco is to get out from un- 
der. There may be a decisive break 
before the winter’s end, and it will not 
favor Franco. 


On the left 

DISSATISFACTION with Arab powers- 
that-be in Palestine has called forth the 
erection of a Socialist Arab Party. The 
membership comprises about 200 in- 
tellectuals, mostly doctors and lawyers. 
This group has no intention of fighting 
alone. It is reaching out to co-operate 
with similar parties, also of recent for- 
mation, in Syria and Iraq. 

These leftists accuse the present Arab 
leaders of not representing the real in- 
terests of the Arab population of their 
respective countries; rather that their 
political maneuvers are intended only 
to enhance the privileges of the pro- 
pertied classes. 

—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 


WASHINGTON 


A CHURCH ISSUE 

One of America’s most trusted the- 
ological seminary presidents said in my 
hearing that Fascism never took root 
in any country where the followers of 
John Calvin predominate. Would he 
could say that about some countries 
where Roman Catholics and Lutherans 
are in the majorities. Lutherans every- 
where should become realistic about 
their social obligations. 

There is, perhaps, no simpler or 
clearer issue with which the most con- 
servative churchmen can begin to 
function than the public school situa- 
tion. It is necessary for friends of pub- 
lic education to watch carefully the ef- 
forts to discredit public schools under 
such guises as calling them “godless.” 
Those who believe in public schools 
should oppose efforts of private and 
parochial schools to secure funds from 
the public treasury for what amounts 
to sectarian purposes under such budget 
items as “transportation allowances.” 

There are some disturbing figures and 
facts in the American educational scene 
which must be shouted from the house- 
tops. If these facts, reinforced by local 
statistics, were declaimed from every 
Lutheran pulpit in the land, we would 
render a national service. Here is a 
sample of some talking points. 

1. It is easier to take money from 
children than politicians. Compare 
your local sheriff or chief-of-police sal- 
ary with the high school principal. 
Compare your clerk of court with the 
superintendent of schools. And you 
live in an unusual community if your 
teachers make anything like as much 
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as your local ditch diggers and brick- 
layers. 

2. There are five million youth o 
school age in this nation who are not ir 
school. Compulsory school attendance); 
laws should be universal and effective’ 
Child labor laws should be revised anc 
rigidly enforced. Check these figures} 
in your community. 

3. Only 15 states, the District of Co 
lumbia, and Hawaii require at leas |» 
graduation from a four-year college a: 
a minimum education for teaching)}) 
Thirty-three states have lower stand. 
ards. Some states issue teaching cer- 
tificates to high school graduates wh 
have taken a few courses in summe 
school. 

4, Americans over 25 years of agi 
who have had no more than four yea 
in any school number 13.57 per cenit 
This includes such percentage as 35. 
in Louisiana, 12.3 in Pennsylvania, 12. 
in New York up to 4.1 in Iowa. Ses 
where your state stands—and speak. 

5. Some communities spend an: 
nually 60 times as much to operate @ 
single classroom as other communitie 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt does a goo 
summary of this disparity: “Where 
state out of its own revenues is nota 
to provide equality of educational op 
portunity for all its population an 
where the standard of education i 
measurably lower than in other states#) 
it is essential for the good of the coun 
try that the cost of providing this op 
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Huncary has a minority problem. 
The minority is a Slovak group in 
southeastern Hungary near the Ro- 
-manian border. 

To get acquainted with this minority 
‘I spent one day in Bekescaba, a farm- 
ing town of 50,000 inhabitants. Its wide 
streets lined with low houses seem to 
stretch far out into the flat Hungarian 
plain, or puszta. High above the one- 
story buildings rise the lofty steeples 
4 of the Lutheran and the Roman Cath- 


Largest Lutheran 
Church in Hun- 
gary in Bekescaba 


olic churches. The 
‘church, built in 1824, seats 5,000 people 
‘and is the largest one belonging to the 
‘Hungarian Lutherans, although it might 
be called the property of Slovaks. There 
are 35,000 Lutherans in Bekescaba and 
‘most of them are descendants of Slo- 
vakians settling there 200 years ago. 
Each Sunday there is both a Hun- 
garian and a Slovak service, each at- 
tended by about 1,000 persons. As in 
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People Shouldn’t be Shoved Around 


This is the story of ''Slovak-Hungarians” and of why they don't want to be 


moved from the farms where their. families have been living 200 years 


other countries, a full church is seen 
only on very special days. I am told 
that you cannot find a seat even in the 
largest Protestant churches on Good 
Friday. There are only two other 
smaller Lutheran churches in Bekes- 
caba and only five pastors for 35,000 
nominal church members. It should be 
added that both the Lutheran and Re- 
formed churches of this district main- 
tain daily matins and vespers. 


WHAT INTERESTED me was the com- 
plete satisfaction of most “Slovaks” 
with their status as a minority. Re- 
cently there has been considerable ten- 
sion between Hungary and Slovakia on 
this score. Under the Potsdam Agree- 
ment the two governments made an 
arrangement regarding an exchange of 
minorities because the Czechoslovaks 
have had bitter experiences with their 
minorities and they want to clean 
house. The Czechs are determined to 
be rid of the Sudeten Germans, and the 
Slovaks are equally determined to ex- 
pel the Hungarians who, at Mussolini’s 
insistence, rejoined Hungary when the 
independent country of Slovakia was 
formed during Hitler’s heyday. 

Propaganda teams, including Slovak 
Lutheran pastors, were sent to Hungary 
to urge the Slovaks to return to their 
motherland. Bishop Osusky came and 
preached from the Fourth Command- 
ment regarding filial obedience. As the 
Lutheran bishops of Hungary refused 
to let the pulpits of their churches be 
used for political purposes, the Slovak 
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pastors had to speak in the open 
squares. The Slovak minorities fully 
supported the stand taken by their 
Hungarian bishops and the vast ma- 
jority remained unimpressed by all 
arguments in favor of resettlement. 

I sat with a group of the farmers for 
more than an hour. The meeting was 
quite impromptu and the group had 
not been “briefed” for my sudden visit. 
I asked about the losses they had suf- 
fered during the war and one after an- 
other reported the serious-depletion of 
livestock. Rich farmers who had pos- 
sessed 200 head of cattle, 150 sheep, 20 
horses told me that they now had 14, 9 
and 2 or 3 respectively. Some livestock 
had gone west with the Germans, others 
east with the Russians. Many sons were 
still in Russian prison camps. 


NEVERTHELESS THE StovaK families 
wanted to keep what they had. Under 
the Hungarian 
Land Reform, 
farmers can retain 
200 acres each and 
they were satisfied 
with that. Many 
had done military 
service in Slovakia 
during the last war 
and they did not 
believe that they 
would really re- 
ceive good farms in 
exchange for the 


Head of the Donau 
district of the Hun- 


garian Lutheran fertile land they 

Church is Bishop now owned. They 

Desider Kuthy believed that the 
RNS Photo 


photographs of 
good farms which they had been shown 
were actually taken in Hungary! 
Moreover, they could not be moved 
by threats that if they would not volun- 
teer to leave Hungary the Russians 
would finally throw them out with only 
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60 pounds of personal belongings. Con- 
sequently, only a few hundred poorer §, 
people, mostly small craftsmen without 
property, registered for “repatriation.” 
Within one week 6,000 heads of families — 
declared in writing that they wanted to. 
remain in Hungary. 

Later I saw the home of one rich J 
farmer and I understood his decision. } 
He had a commodious and comfortable 
house which was scrupulously clean. } 
Some refugees had been billeted with } 
his family but he submitted to that too. | 
Chickens—Plymouth Rock and Rhode 
Island Reds, incidentally—flourished 
among fat geese in the yard. Only two 


horses were left in the barn and the 7 


larder no longer contained 30 sides of | 
bacon swinging from the rafters, but 


he obviously had enough to eat and to } 


spare. His wife baked their bread in > 
loaves 18 inches in diameter and nearly 
a foot high. The government was tak- 
ing most of his grain, but not all. A 
Russian general and his aide had 
emptied the linen closets but most of 
the furniture was intact. Here was 
peasant wealth still. 

I asked the whole group of farmers 
what they wanted in the way of gov- 
ernment. They were all members of 
the “Small Holders” Party, which is 
now in power, and they wanted two 
things: freedom of worship and the 
right to own property. Just now they 
had both. One farmer described this 
as “western democracy.” There was no 
restriction on the use of their Slovak 
tongue but they were bi-lingual and 
most of their children chose to com- 


plete their higher studies in Hungarian. 


When the government offered them a 
Slovak High School in Bekescaba, only 
three pupils enrolled. There is a big 
Lutheran High School and the farmers 
prefer the church to retain control of 
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‘the schools because religion is better 
‘taught and there is “another spirit” in 
‘them. The huge school and the great 
‘church stand proudly side by side. 


CHILDREN ON THE STREET use the greet- 
ing which is traditional in the school, 
“A Mighty Fortress is Our God.” I 
heard this salutation in other com- 
‘munities too. I visited a residence hall 
‘for girls who come to the high school 
‘from the surrounding country and I 
found Lutheran deaconesses in charge 
‘of the spotless house. There are about 
‘six girls to each bedroom but there are 
| ‘only beds there. Clothes and other per- 
‘sonal items are kept in lockers in the 
‘dressing rooms. Separate rooms are re- 
lserved exclusively for study and eat- 
‘ing. I have never seen any place more 
exaggeratedly “tidy.” Within an hour 
after lunch there was nothing in the 
}kitchen except the stoves and a long 
jtable. Everything else was out of sight. 
Yet the streets outside were unpaved 
nd ankle-deep in black mud. 

These Slovaks give the impression of 
aving organized their lives well. 'They 


d are completely whitewashed twice 
year. Water is dipped from the earth 
ith a well-sweep that stands over the 


“clean room” and is actually a guest 
oom, usually for the pastor or priest. 
e men of the family usually sleep in 
jjthe barn. 


*} THESE PEOPLE SEEM to have one main 
‘lregret, namely, that they did not “win 
‘the war.” But when I asked whether 
hey wanted Hitler to win, they said 
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“No” in loud and emphatic chorus. In 
common with many Hungarians they 
have cherished, ever since the decline 
of Hungary after the collapse of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, a fantastic 
dream of emerging from a conflict vic- 
torious while Germany went down to 
defeat. As they always ally themselves 
with Germany, it is hard to see how 
they expected their dream to be re- 
alized. They have been schooled to 
fear trouble from the East and that is 
how they were quickly drummed into 
World War II. 

In Hungary these Slovaks are evi- 
dently satisfied with their lot. They 
want to stay and the Hungarians want 
them to stay. They are not a politically 
dangerous minority. Their friendly, 
high-cheeked faces bode nobody any 
ill. Evidently they have worshiped 
enough in their serene, white cathedral 
with its double galleries and mighty 
organ to become imbued with its gentle 
atmosphere cf Christian harmony. 

Yet it has been decided that the 
Hungarian minority in Czechoslovakia 
must return to Hungary. In their place 
the Czechs are negotiating for a return 
of the Slovak colonies from Hungary. 
Hungarians in Slovakia have been 
farming their land for several centuries 
and the Slovaks in Hungary have been 
there for 200 years. While it is def- 
initely in the interests of European 
peace to have boundary lines drawn as 
cleanly as possible, it seems more con- 
ducive to another war to force people 
to leave places where they have always 
lived and from which not even the local 
population want them to go. The 
Hungarian nation is quite willing to re- 
ceive the Hungarians who are ejected 
from Slovakia, but it sees no reason 
why Slovaks in Hungary must be ex- 
changed for them. 
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Slovaks Don’t Intend to Surrender 


By PAUL C. EMPIE 


Citizens of Slovakia have suffered too much from Nazi 


tyranny to be ready for submission to any other brand 


THREE SOLDIERS, armed to the teeth, 
greeted me as I entered the apartment- 
house door to visit Bishop Samuel 
Osusky, head of the western district of 
the Lutheran Church of Slovakia, at his 
home in Bratislava. Courteously but 
firmly they stopped me, examined in 
detail my passport, and then sent for 
someone from the bishop’s office to es- 
cort me to his door. I began to imagine 
all kinds of things. 

The explanation was simple enough. 
I had arrived during the trial of Joseph 
Tiso, formerly the Nazi-controlled pup- 
pet. governor of Slovakia during the 
early years of the war. Tension ran 
high. Since he had been a Roman Cath- 
olic priest, fanatical Catholics had been 
making all kinds of threats. Just below 
the bishop lived the prosecuting attor- 
ney: he had been warned that if Tiso 
were condemned and executed, he, too, 
would meet his death. 

Bishop Osusky had received dozens 
of anonymous letters telling him that, 
if Tiso died, he and 10 other prominent 
Lutherans would be killed. Bishop 
Vladimir Cobrda, head of the Slovakian 
Lutheran Church, had been warned 
that 1,000 Lutheran lives would be ex- 
acted for Tiso’s death, and 5,000 for the 
death of every other Catholic executed. 

This also accounts for the fact that 
we were frequently stopped by patrols 
on the highways. One night we met 
three consecutive road blocks where 
our papers were carefully scrutinized. 
These people refuse to be intimidated. 
Like an island of freedom surrounded 
by captive governments of one kind or 
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another, they have paid too dear a price 
for liberty to yield it to any group, 
from within or from without. 


"You will die if 
Tiso dies," Lutheran 
Bishop Samuel Osu- 
sky was warned 


WHAT A PRICE they paid! One sees it 
staring him in the face in the hollow 
shells of ruined buildings, the heaps of 
rubble, the shoddy and threadbare 
clothing ‘worn on the streets. But there 
are other areas of heavy cost, which 
are well worth recording. 

In the little town of Modra, the 
Church maintained a school and an or- 
phanage. A Nazi general and about 
officers barricaded themselves in the 
school and refused to.surrender. As 
result, that fine building is reduced 
a heap of wreckage. Restoration wi 
require nearly a hundred thousand dol 
lars, and no one will predict if 
project can be restored. 

The orphanage was spared, becausé 
the Russians established their , 


xeadquarters in it for several weeks. 
Nhen they left, they took the furniture, 
nattresses and blankets—in fact, 
tripped the building bare. It is still 
1ot completely re-equipped for lack of 
unds and available goods. 

But a price of another sort was paid, 
oo. Before the children were evacuated 
n officer came to the pastor one night 
nd demanded about twenty of the 
2en-age girls to “entertain” the soldiers. 
Vhen the pastor protested vigorously, 
he officer could not understand it— 
vere they not friends and allies? Had 
iot the soldiers liberated them from 
he heel of the oppressor? This was 
uch a little thing in return! 

Meanwhile, the soldiers had not 
yaited to learn the outcome, and had 
one to the girls’ dormitory. There 
hey were faced by the young woman 
1 charge, who stood in their way and 
efied them. In the rage they shot her. 
then, thinking of the consequences, 
ince this was not an enemy country, 
ney disappeared into the night. It 
eems to me this girl was symbolic of 
ae spirit which infused the entire 
thurch. She deserves a monument. 


IN ANOTHER LITTLE TOWN not far away, 
fe visited a widow and her five or- 
haned children. Her husband was a 
artisan for many months. One night 
n American flyer was brought to his 
ouse. He was being smuggled out of 
1e country along a series of under- 
round stations. He stayed in hiding 
ere for nearly a month before it was 
afe to pass him along. Eventually he 
2ached home safely, and is now in the 
ited States. 

However, someone informed the 
azis, and the husband was placed un- 
er arrest. After a few days he was 
1ot, together with 12 other hostages, 
nd dumped into a mass grave. For a 
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while it was touch and go regarding 
the mother’s life—a revolver was 
pressed against her body, but the trig- 
ger was not pulled. 

She showed us the copy of the Bible 
which her husband took to concentra- 
tion camp with him. On the inside of 
the back cover he had written down 
the days of the month, and had crossed 
out each day as it ended. There were 
no crosses after the sixth day. He had 
written her a farewell letter on the 
back of a flyleaf but it had been torn 
out and destroyed. Now she gets ten 
dollars a month pension from the gov- 
ernment for herself and five children. 
She takes in washing to help support 
the family. 

The simple fact is that resources are 
not sufficient to care for her adequately, 
and for the thousands of others like her. 
The only salvation has been packages 
from America—somehow the story of 
the father who gave his life for an 
American flyer had gotten to the United 
States, and some kind souls had been 
moved to help. She showed us the 
items of food and clothing which had 
come from abroad, with tears of grat- 
itude in her eyes. But I could not help 
wondering how long this kind of sup- 
port would continue, and how long her 
health would hold out. Her hand had 
been heavily bandaged; she told us she 
had contracted blood poisoning from 

“scrubbing clothes, until the flesh was 
raw. 


I TALKED WITH ONE of the outstanding 
pastors of the church. He had been ar- 
rested three times and was in concen- 
tration camps once for 11 months and 
twice for three months each. More than 
once he thought his last hour had come. 
He had been beaten over the head with 
a club, and for a while lost his hearing. 
When the slaughter of Jews began, he 
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baptized and entered on the rolls of 
his church over 60 Jewish families in 
the effort to save them, but it was to 
no avail. He showed us the record, 
with the names crossed in red, with 
notations reading, “killed in Camp X: 
shot: died of starvation” and so on. 
From his study he could hear the 
screams of Jews being taken away in 
the early hours of the morning from 
the detention quarters, which were the 
church school across the street. 

Among other things he told us he 
spent his time in prison translating 
English hymns into Slovak. Many are 
now being used, the best loved being 
“Lead, Kindly Light” and “Sun of My 
Soul.” 

You would think that such peril and 
suffering would have hardened any 
man. But not this servant of God. He 
said, “It is nothing, almost a trifle com- 
pared to what others have suffered.” 
When we asked his opinion of the Tiso 
trial, he expressed his belief that there 
should not be a death sentence. I heard 
other Lutherans take the same stand, 
saying that to be honest, they had to 
admit that he was to some extent a vic- 
tim of circumstances, and had he re- 
signed, the suffering would have been 
worse under another Nazi oppressor. 
“And anyway,” said our host, “what 
good can come of more blood-letting, 
piling up hatred for hatred, and leading 
to revenge for revenge. We must for- 
get the past and build for the future, 
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TeacH us, O Lorp, to see every question of foreign policy in the 
light of our creed; that we may check in ourselves and in others 
every temper which makes for war, all ungenerous judgments, all 
promptings of self-assertion, all presumptuous claims; that being 
ever ready to recognize the needs and aspirations of other nations, 
we may with patience do whatsoever in us lies to remove suspicions 
and misunderstandings; and to honor all men in Jesus Christ our 
(Bishop Wescott, 1825-1901) 


Lord. Amen. 


with love as well as justice.” 


I HAVE RECOUNTED the evil deeds of 
both Russians and Nazis. It ought to be 
said that many had something good to 
say of both groups, for there were de- 
cent soldiers among the bad. When I 
asked which side caused the greatest 
suffering, people shrugged their shoul- 
ders. One layman told me that Czecho- 
slovakia must win the friendship and 
trust of Russia, and moreover must 
help bring her to Christ. 

“It was when they were drunk that 
the worst things happened,” he said. 
He told how a group of drunken sol- 
diers came to the motherhouse intend- 
ing to violate deaconesses. The pastor 
took them into the living room, talk 
to them desperately to give the women 
a chance to get away, and finally began 
to play and sing hymns for them. Soon 
all broke down weeping, and finally 
departed. In another church institu- 
tion, the behavior of the Russians 
beyond reproach, and an elderly of- 
ficer one day came to the deaconess in 
charge and said, “Mother, pray for u 
and perhaps we shall be saved.” | 

People here continually speak of be- 
ing the bridge between the East an 
the West: is it perhaps God’s plan tha 
they shall also be a bridge of anoth 
sort, playing a vital role in brin 
Christ to that vast powerful neighbor 
Yes, land of the free and the brav 
how our brethren deserve our admira-} 
tion, our love and our help! 
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i THESE JAPANESE LUTHERAN PASTORS WHO SURVIVE WAR WILL HOLD 
1 CONVENTION THIS MONTH 


Light for Japan 


By LUTHER A. GOTWALD 


You KNow what the war did to Japan. 
Atomic and incendiary bombs killed 
housands, blasted and destroyed build- 
ngs and cities. But more than that. 
/ Vith the surrender of their war lords, 
(he Japanese people realized that their 
Jailitary leaders had deceived them. 
iven the Emperor himself declared to 
us people that he is not divine. Their 
| ationalist religion, Shintoism, received 
|. body blow. 

An army of occupation is still in their 
ountry, but as one careful observer 
yas said, “It is a MacArthur occupa- 

ion.” He meant that this far-sighted 
‘hristian general is helping the Jap- 


Wr, Gotwald is a secretary of the ULC Board 
f Foreign Missions 
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anese rebuild their country in a con- 
structive and democratic manner. The 
industry of the country is being reor- 
ganized along peaceful lines. Japan’s 
educational system is being revised and 
reconstructed on a democratic pattern. 
Avenues of Christian service with the 
Japanese Christian Church are open- 
ing once more to us of the West. 


To US OF THE United Lutheran Church 
have come calls from our friends, the 
leaders of the Lutheran Church in 
Japan. They invite us to send back 
missionaries and assist them in re-es- 
tablishing their Church. In spite of the 
fact that whole cities have been burned 
out, congregations scattered, and many 
church buildings destroyed, the spirit 
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of these Christians has not been over- 
whelmed. 

We must grasp our opportunities to 
help. Missionaries, old and new, must 
be sent. Six veteran ULC missionaries 
have reached Japan. Soon the way will 
be open for others, we hope. New mis- 
sionaries must be sought out, trained. 

To this war-desolated land they will 
go. We dare not let them go empty- 
handed. Our Japanese brethren need 
help. Destroyed buildings must be re- 
built. New churches and parsonages 
must be erected. Homes for our mis- 
sionaries are needed to replace those 
destroyed. Other buildings, long in 
need of repair, must be cared for. This 


New Secretary is no 
By MARIANNE DE GRAFF 


Dr. F. Eppling Reinartz, new secretary of the United Lutheran Church, 


is more interested in people than in organizational machiner 


“I HOPE MY HAT will never turn into 
brass!” That’s the hope with which Dr. 
Frederick Eppling Reinartz begins his 
work as Secretary of the United Lu- 
theran Church. 

“I want always to fight off the ‘head- 
quarters’ frame of mind,” he said when 
interviewed in the parsonage of the 
Church of the Holy Trinity at Central 
Park West and 65th Street, New York. 
“Wheels within wheels is not what the 
job calls for. 

“That means I have no thought of 
revolution, but rather, I want to con- 
tinue the steady, purposeful advance- 
ment of operations already in process,” 
Dr. Reinartz went on. 

And somehow he makes you sure 
that he will do just that, although he 
admits big problems and little ones are 
generously scattered in the path. 
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will require a great deal of money. 
Dr. L. S. G. Miller, one of our re- 
turned missionaries, writes that many 
people are ready and willing to hear 
the Gospel, and for this purpose gather 
more readily than before the war. Souls 
are seeking the food of the spirit, for 
they have long been starved. They 
found their former religion to be 
, worthless and discredited. Now they 
turn to the Gospel. We must do our 
part to replace the teaching of “Might 
makes Right” with the Sermon on the 
Mount. Christ indeed is their tru 
source of Freedom—freedom from th 
power of sin, from darkness of fear 
and false gods, and hopelessness. 


“Brass Hat” 


ONE MATTER of emergency is Holy} 
Trinity congregation. It will be without} 
its assistant pastor, the Rev. L. Davi 
Miller, who leaves Jan. 20 to becom 


at Trinity Church, Fort Wayne, Ind} 
The parish deaconess, Sister Bessi 
Engstrom, is now on leave of absence: 


Therefore, temporarily at least, Drj; 
Reinartz may have to carry on pa 
of his former pastoral duties as well 
his new work. 

That can’t last very long, Dr. Reinarts 
acknowledged, for the secretaryship o? 
the United Lutheran Church is a gen 


who retired on Dec. 31, after 14 yea 
in the office, explained that very care+ 
fully at the Cleveland convention. 

In his report, Dr. Greever noted 
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Imany duties: committee service, con- 
Verences, field appointments, daily re- 
vision of the church roll, mailing lists, 
directives, official notifications to boards, 
‘synods, committees, auxiliaries, prepa- 
ration and circulation of questionnaires 
‘and forms to provide an information 
4 service, writing minutes of the Execu- 
# tive Board meetings, reading the min- 
# utes of the synods, boards, agencies, 
} committees and auxiliaries, preparing 
4 the Year Book. 
4 Also: operating the personnel office 
‘which last year aided 334 chaplains, 
-and benefited 2,200 families and indi- 
4 viduals with the “follow-up” system, 
# included in the membership transfer 
and contact service. 
4 And: regular reports on the opera- 
i tions of the church house must be made 
‘to the Executive Board; publicity serv- 
/ ice, transportation arrangements, prep- 
farations for conventions, authorship 
4 and editorial assignments. 


However, Dr, REINARTZ comes into 
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the secretary’s office “not wholly un- 
prepared.” He has had eight years of 
general service and therefore knows 
the operation of the church in an in- 
timate way. 

Listing some of the projects for the 
immediate future, he mentioned that 
he hopes the office will get facilities 
for doing more of the mechanical office 
work in a simplified way. For example, 
now under consideration is the instal- 
lation of IBM machines which quickly 
do tabulating jobs by merely running 
through a machine a stack of cards pre- 
viously prepared with the necessary 
perforations. This new office aid would 
speed up statistical work. 

Statistics of the church are on a very 
high level now and are unusually trust- 
worthy, Dr. Reinartz reports. He has 
had several conferences with Dr. Gree- 
ver on the school for statisticians to be 
held in Columbus, Ohio, the first week 
in March. This would call together. the 
statistical secretaries of each of the 32 
synods and help to unify ways of work- 
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ing as well as give training in the new 
statistical operations. 

He is vitally interested in the church’s 
interdenominational activities. As chair- 
man of the ULC Commission to the 
Federal Council of Churches, he is 
eager to encourage other Lutheran 
bodies to come into fuller relationship 
with the Federal Council. He also has 
a real interest in aiding the Lutheran 
Church to take its fullest part in the 
World Council of Churches. 

Ever since the ULC Baltimore con- 
vention of 1938, when he began work 
as secretary of promotion, Dr. Reinartz 
explained, he has had the idea that 
“what we need in life is not more or- 
ganization, but more orchestration .. . 
more harmonization, making one music 
as before, but vaster.” 


STILL, HIS MOST CONSUMING and most 
continuing interest is to make the 
church an ever more effective agent of 
the congregations. 

“The supreme unit in all our life is 
the congregation,” he said. “This year 
in the pastorate has sensitized me anew 
to the need for the most intimate and 
helpful relationship between the gen- 
eral church and the local congregations. 

“The church, in my thought,” he con- 
tinued, “is not programs and policies, 
but people. I’m thankful as I begin my 
new work, that I have a broad ac- 
quaintance in practically every synod 
and I feel that my correspondence with 
the leaders of our 32 synods can be 
on a very personal and understanding 
basis from the beginning.” 

Devotion to people has a long history 
in his family. His paternal grand uncle, 
the Rev. John Huppertz, was the first 
Lutheran missionary to Borneo. He 
gave his life in the struggle between 
the British and Dutch for control of the 
area in which the mission was located. 
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On one occasion when the headhunting 
Dajak tribe was incited against the 
colonists, the missionary was put to 
death, his body thrown into the river. — 

Henry, the Rev. John MHuppertz’ 
brother, learned of the tragedy and de- 
cided to prepare for mission service 
himself. He died of diphtheria before 
his training was completed. Then Sis-" 
ter Elizabeth Huppertz, realizing that’ 
both her brothers had given their lives” 
for kingdom service, volunteered to be-~ 
come a deaconess. 

In 1849, Sister Elizabeth and Sister 
Pauline Ludwig (Dr. Reinartz’ grand- 
mother) came to America as two of the 
first four American deaconesses. They 
helped found the first general Prot- 
estant hospital in America—the Passa- 
vant Hospital, still in operation in- 
Pittsburgh. 


Dr. Rernartz, whose father was a 
pastor, had thought when he enrolled 
in Gettysburg College that he would 
become a physician. In the middle of 
his college years, he was forced to spend 
25 weeks in a hospital. 

“It was during those days,” Dr, 
Reinartz explained, “that I discovered 
the diseases of the spirit—fear, faith- 
lessness—are as destructive to people 
as tuberculosis and cancer. I saw that 
hatred, ~unforgiveness, jealousy, cov- 
etousness, and such ills, were the real 
basic despoilers of people; and that 
faith, love, peace, gentleness, and all 
the positive qualities of the spirit are 
the essence people really live by when 
they live greatly.” 

That settled the matter of a career. 
He would become a minister. 

Now he leaves behind him the specific 
work of a pastor—or at least he will as 
soon as Holy Trinity Church can make 
some arrangements—but he will always 
be’ a pastor at heart. | 


The Lutheran 


By ALBERT P. STAUDERMAN 


WHEN A CHURCH NEEDS a sexton, where 
does it find one? The church council 
sat glumly deliberating that problem 
one evening, when one of the members 
spoke up. “I think I know a man who 
would be good,” he said. 


ade : ; 

a “Fine!” we all exclaimed. “What’s 
f ihe, ; 

r the doing now?” 

he} : : 

‘) “He’s working as a waiter somewhere 
rot 


‘Yin Hoboken.” 

“A waiter!” we wailed in disappoint- 
‘ment. “What would he know about a 
‘sexton’s job? How old is he?” 

“Oh, he must be nearly 70,” came the 
response. 

That seemed to settle the matter. 
‘That man wouldn’t do. But someone 
had another thought and asked, “What 
about his church relationship? Is he a 
good churchman?” 

“No, indeed,” was the answer. 

j used to be a Catholic.” 
By all normal procedures that should 
}have ended all consideration of the 
.)man. But such are the caprices of 
church councils and the vagaries of 
fate that we hired him for a trial as our 
sexton. 


“We 


HE WAS STRANGE and shy at first; a 
small, kindly old man with a Santa 
Claus twinkle in his eye and a sincere 
friendliness that won everyone. The 
young folks promptly christened him 
“Pop” and that was the name that 
stuck to him through the years. 

He cheerfully performed his duties, 
far beyond what we demanded. The 
little jobs that had long been neglected 
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omeone I Can’t Forget 


We found a waiter in a-Hoboken restaurant — 


and he became the best sexton we ever had 


were speedily cleared up, and he turned 
out to be the best carpenter the waiters’ 
profession ever produced. Furniture 
repairs and the like were simple tasks 
for him. 

Once he assembled a weird collection 
of odds and ends: window frames, stair 
railings, an old desk, newel posts, and 
other lumber. Laboring with innate 
craftsmanship, he assembled them into 
beautiful altars, to be used as worship 
centers in the lower grades of the Sun- 
day school, with miniature choir stalls 
flanking them on both sides. Visitors 
to our church are impressed by their 
simple beauty and many have carried 
the idea home to their own parishes. 

Another unusual task of Pop’s was 
painting all the Sunday-school chairs 
bright red, to add cheer to the chil- 
dren’s rooms. He manfully carried the 
job through to completion, but for some 
nights his sleep was haunted by the 
glare of red paint and red chairs. There 
seemed to be thousands of them! 


HE KNEW A LITTLE about Lutheran- 
ism, although he had never been in a 
Lutheran church. As a boy in Ger- 
many he had many Lutheran friends 


_and had been alienated from his own 


church because his father was a rabid 
socialist. In those days, socialism and 
Catholicism did not mix. 

His interest in the church grew 
rapidly. Whenever possible, he slipped 
into the auditorium and listened eagerly 
to the service and sermon. Some- 
times he would afterward ask searching 
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questions, to learn about Lutheran 
teachings. One day he came to the pas- 
tor and asked, “Some time will it be all 
right if I take Holy Communion?” 

Assured that it would be, he even- 
tually became a faithful communicant 
and worshiper until illness forced him 
to retire.. 


Wir A sHocK of white hair, a bristly 
white mustache, a jolly pink face, and 
a carefully brushed black suit—a relic 
of his years as a waiter—he presented 
a distinguished appearance. Often he 
served as an usher or took up the of- 
fering. The climax of his career in this 
direction came after a town-wide union 
service held at our church. A vibrant 
lady from some other church rushed up 
to him after the service and pumped 
his hand as she exclaimed, “I’m so 
pleased that you are here today. I 
always enjoy your sermons so very 
much!” 

He loved the little children. During 
the Sunday-school hour he could 
usually be found in the beginners’ de- 
partment, watching and helping. He 
always thought up some pleasant little 
story to tell to the children. One day 
it was something like this: 

“Some workmen were tearing down 
a big building. Near the building was 
a tree that they wanted to take down, 
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A strange but true fact is that when anything is wanted to be done, 
it is always the idlest who say they have no time. The busiest men 
somehow can find time to read, and to add to their labors, and to do 


some service. 


too. There was a bird’s nest in the tree, 
and when they climbed up and looked 
into it they saw that there were four 
little birds in the nest. So they decided 
that they would leave the tree there 
until the little birds had been born and 
could fly away. 

“Weeks passed, and finally the little 
bird family all grew up and flew away. 
Then the workmen took down the tree. 
When they looked in the nest, they saw 
that there was a paper in it. It was one 
of your Sunday school papers! What 
do you suppose it said? It said, ‘God 
careth for you.’ The litile sparrows 
used that paper to build their nest, and 
surely enough, God took care of them 
so the nest wasn’t disturbed until they 
could safely fly away!” 

He had two trade marks. One was a 
never-ending fund of jokes and stories 
that whiled away the time for anyone 
who would listen. The other was a 
method of handrolling cigarettes that 
burned for only one puff, and left a 
trail of tobacco wherever he went. 

This story is not told to encourage 
churches needing sextons to go out and 
hire waiters. It is told to show how 
faith can break through barriers and 
polish the roughest diamond into & 
gem of surpassing beauty. It is told 
because) “Pop” is someone I can’t forget. 


—Hucw Brack 


I will repeat what I have often asserted, that a knowledge of the 
Bible without a college education is better than a college education 
without the Bible; and that a man or woman can learn more about 
human nature by reading the Bible than by living in New York. 
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—WituiaM Lyon PHELPs 
The Luthe 


XNOW THE BIBLE 
| EE Te SS) 


Too Much is Too Much 


STUDIES IN THE BOOK OF AMOS 


(Read Amos 1:6—2:3) 


Amos HAS FORECAST doom upon 
Syria, northern neighbor of Israel. She 
aas been brutally cruel: fire and cap- 
‘ivity are in store for her. 

Syria had sinned too much, repeat- 
edly without repentance. “For three 
sransgressions . . . and for four” means 
just that—too much. 

“T will not turn away the punish- 
ment thereof” is Amos’ expression of 
God’s attitude toward the nation. Gra- 
tious and willing to forgive, he has 
deen yearning for Syria’s repentance. 
Yet he cannot forgive without confes- 
sion and altered living. There is justice 
as well as mercy. Moreover, in his 
cighteousness, God cannot let these 
wicked people continue as they have 
been doing. This moral cancer must be 
2ut from the body of humanity. And 
zonsequences must be allowed to fol- 
low. A good God cannot foster wicked 
oeople forever. 

One can hear the words of a father 
to his beloved prodigal: “You have 
done this thing too many times. I have 
worked long for your repentance. You 
did not come to yourself, confess, seek 
forgiveness, go forth to sin no more. 

“In sacrificial love I bore the burden 
of your guilt, standing between you 
and disaster. That love has not won 
your response. Instead, you have gone 
from bad to worse. Now I must cease 
trying to do more. Indeed, I am help- 
less. You will have to suffer what hap- 
pens to people who act as you do. Much 
as I continue to love you, I cannot turn 
back your punishment.” 
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By Ralph D. Heim 


THus Amos had dealt with Syria. 
Now he turns from North to South. (It 
is interesting to observe the poetic 
character of Chapters One and Two 
with recurring refrains as in 1:3, 1:6, 
1:9, and others.) 

Amos’ hearers smile with satisfac- 
tion as he tells them how Philistia, too, 
having sinned overmuch, must suffer 
the consequences. That was good news 
for Israelites. 

Philistines no longer exist except in 
the name Palestine. They seem to have 
come originally from the same area and 
family of men as the Greeks. They had 
arrived before the Hebrews so that 
Moses and Joshua had to skirt around 
them as they came into Canaan. Gaza 
was the largest of their several cities. 
We remember it for Samson in the Old 
Testament and Philip’s Gaza in the New. 

This traditional enemy had not been 
so troublesome since the days of Saul 
and David. Yet the Hebrews did not 
forget the ancient atrocities. There was 
enough reason to gloat as Amos levels 
one city after another—Gaza, Ashdod, 
Ashkelon, and Ekron. We could have 
done it with atom bombs before Amos 
had finished speaking. Yet Assyrian 
soldiers, too, were efficient and Amos’ 
hearers were satisfied to wait upon 
Assyrian fire to consume those cities. 

Then, too, the people of Philistia 
would be carried into captivity. It was 
the custom with the Assyrians. 

Such a fate was particularly fitting 
for the Philistines in view of their spe- 
cial transgression. Sometime and some- 
how they had sold a whole population 
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to the Edomites for slavery. Perhaps 
they were itrans-shipping captives of 
war in the West to serfdom in the East. 
Now their own time has come upon 
these men-stealers! 

More applause for Amos as his au- 
dience waits with heightened ex- 
pectancy. 

Norts, Sours, anD Now West Amos 
turns the thoughts of his hearers. 
Phoenicians were Semites like the 
Arameans of Syria and the Hebrews 
themselves. 

Tyre goes back, they say, to 1197 
B. c., the date of such judges in Israel 
as Deborah. 

That is interesting because there had 
been good relationships with Tyre until 
@ woman upset the balance. Once there 
had been a treaty between Solomon of 
Judah and Hiram of Tyre. Syrian ar- 
tistry, materials, and labor had gone 
abundantly into the temple in Jeru- 
salem. Later, though, came Jezebel, 
wife of Ahab. Princess of Tyre, she be- 
came queen of Israel While she fos- 
tered Baalism, Elijah had the battle of 
his life against it. Later it was her 
daughter Athaliah who, as a grand- 
mother, murdered the “seed royal.” 

The world catastrophe to come will 
involve the capital of Phoenicia, too. 
That had been a notable nation. Yet, 
it had succumbed to avarice. Besides, 
it had become false in its international 
relations and violated its treaty obliga- 
tions. Its special condemnation was that 
it, too, had trafficked in human beings. 

Those seem rather modest sins. So 
calloused in conscience have we be- 
come! 

Fire is the penalty for Tyre—fire shot 
in on arrows, hurled in by engines, set 
by fifth-columnists, kindled under the 
walls. 

Ir 15 Easy to imagine louder applause 
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than ever when Amos turns to the Eas 
and deals, as the book has it, witl 
Edom, Ammon, and Moab. In our daj 
the territories of those three states are 
included in the region of Transjordania 
uneasy Arabian state recently estab- 
lished under its own government. 

Perhaps a majority of modern schol- 
ars believe that the oracle agains 
Edom, as well as others, was inserted 
by an editor at a later date than Amos 
himself. For the purpose of these 
studies, such conclusions are not being 
stressed. Here the message is the ma- 
jor interest. If there be editorial work, 
the editors have not changed that. 

Of these three states across the Jor- 
dan, Ammon was northernmost, Moab 
was in the middle of the territory, op- 
posite Israel; and Edom east of Judah. 


Evomtres tracep their ancestry to 
Abraham through Esau. Later, the 
Ishmaelites were incorporated into the 
clan. Still later, the Herods of New 
Testament infamy were of Edomite 
stock. 

Here, again, fire is the penalty fore- 
cast. The Edomites had been unbroth- 
erly, engaging in warfare with blood 
relatives! And they kept it up with re- 
peated offenses, always unable to build 
a lasting peace. 

These people had not sensed the 
character of God or at least did not live 
according to his will As Psalm 103:9 
enti a, 
ever. 

Ammon and Moab, like Edom, were 
of Hebrew origin, these two peoples be 
ing descended from Lot. 

Ths: eiliiiee of, ‘the. Amanat 
brutal enough. The Gileadites had suf- 
fered long and bitterly at their hands 

Doubtless, 


But the Ammonites took extreme 
measures to enlarge their territory. Be- 
fore Gileadite inhabitants of the future 
could be born the Ammonites destroyed 
them along with their mothers. 

The forecast of the Ammonites’ end 
is unusually vivid. Rabbah was a town 
25 miles northeast of the Dead Sea at 
the head of the Jabbok. War will over- 
whelm it. There will be shouting of 
battle. The storming of the city will be 
like a tempest within the vortex of a 
whirlwind. Fire will “devour the pal- 
aces.” In the end, the ruling family will 
oe dragged into exile. 

The third trans-Jordan state, Moab, 
was a fifty-by-thirty mile table-land. 


It was most closely linked of all to the 
people of Judah and Israel for Ruth. 
the Moabitess, had been an ancestor of 
David. 

Moab had “burned the bones of the 
king of Edom into lime.” Perhaps un- 
able to take the king alive, the Moabite 
army had resorted to a ghoulish dese- 
cration of his tomb. 

According to belief in thai time, this 
would deprive his spirit of repose for- 
ever. Burning the bones was a gesture 
of disdain. There is even a tradition 
that insult was added by using the lime 
to plaster a wall 

The penalty for Moab? Fire, tumult. 
trumpeting, slaughter, death. 


TIME FOR EXAMINATION 


ONE OF THE SMARTEST strategies in the 
mnals of war is credited to Gideon, 
udge of Israel. His call for volunteers 
or the defense of the promised land 
igainst the Midianites was answered by 
1 motley “army” of 32,000. Recognizing 
hem for what they were, Gideon re- 
luced this armed rabble by elimination 
xf the cowardly and the unfit to a corps 
f 300 brave, zealous, and consecrated 
satriots. With them he routed the 
Widianites “whose hosts lay along the 
valley like grasshoppers for multitude, 
ind their camels were without number, 
the sand by the seaside.” 
The success of Gideon’s strategy lay 
the quality of his men, not in their 
tity. Therein lies a lesson for the 
urch. 

Greatness and strength of the church 
e less in the number of members than 
the kind. 

In EaGERNESS to get people to “join” 
in fear of “losing members” we have 


ered the requirements of member- 
1ip and thus sacrificed the standards 
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and ideals of the Christian religion and 
of membership in the church. 

The result is a relatively large mem- 
bership of persons whose average qual- 
ity of character, zeal, and consecration 
is very low. Only a few reflect the 
high degree of integrity, honor, and 
virtue required of the ideal Christian. 

The situation is serious enough to 
raise in the minds of many the ques- 
tion of whether or not a major opera- 
tion of the nature of Gideon’s is indi- 
cated: the elimination of the unworthy. 


THE ONLY ALTERNATIVE to this radical 
procedure, if both prestige and ef- 
fectiveness of the church are to be pre- 
served—or regained—is that the mass 
of those who call themselves Christian 
undertake a serious self-examination. 
They should make an honest com- 
parison of their works with the de- 
mands of their Lord, and by submis- 
sion to the Holy Ghost and the Word 
of God through which he works, im- 
prove the quality of the church’s mem- 
bership. C. F. CarIsTIANSEN 
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I was thoroughly angry. The blood 
was drumming in my temples and even 
in my toes. It seemed to keep time with 
the shrieking of the baby in my arms. 

A glance out the window assured me 
that Dorothy Norman was not in sight. 

Four-year-old Jimmy plucked at my 
sleeve. He said something I could not 
catch for the baby’s howls. 

“What is it, Jimmy?” I stopped to 
hear his answer. No use being short 
with him just because I was furious at 
his mother. 

“Perhaps I should sing to her. She 
likes the song about Joey.” 

“About Joey? That must be pretty. 
Where did you learn it?” 

“In Sunday school. You know—Joey 
to the World.” 

“I’m sure she does.” I repressed my 
smile. “But I don’t believe singing is 
what she wants. She’s trying to tell us 
she wants something to eat.” 

“Could you spare a little milk? She 
likes milk.” 

“T could certainly spare the milk, but 
I don’t know her formula. It’s better 
for her to be hungry for a while than 
to have her tummy all upset with the 
wrong food.” 

“T don’t think so. I think it’s very 
bad to be hungry—ever.” 

“So do I.” I thought with a pang of 
the children to whom hunger is a daily 
companion. “We’ll try some more boiled 
water, shall we?” 


I rrep THE BABY carefully in Jerry’s 
dining-room chair, pillows at her back. 
Taking care of a young baby without 
the usual equipment takes ingenuity. 

For a moment the novelty of the posi- 
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THE LATHROP FAMILY 


That Restful Atmosphere 


tion quieted the baby’s cries. I hurried 
to the kitchen to boil the water while 
Jimmy watched for his mother. 

“You should have known better,” I 
told myself fiercely, as the kitchen 
clock told me how fast the time was 
going. “You know when Dorothy Nor- 
man called you that you had told Jerry 
he could bring Miss Fields to dinner 
before the congregational meeting. But 
you had to be self-sacrificing and say 
that of course you’d look after the chil-_ 
dren. Bring them right over, you said. 
Regular martyr, aren’t you?” I turned. 
up the gas with a jerk. “Trying to be 
all things to all men till you look like 
a chameleon on a piece of scotch plaid.” | 

The baby had started again. I 
scrubbed a half-dozen potatoes and put 
them in the oven, moving jerkily to the 
staccato accompaniment. I could hear 
Jimmy’s anxious little voice, “Don’ 
cry, baby sister, don’t cry. Mother wi 
come soon with your bottle.” 


My ANGER became a solid lump in my 
throat. A mother who could deliber- 
ately let her child go hungry. Suppose 
she had to hear the baby cry and kno 
that she could do nothing, nothing bu 
hope for a miracle. 

Such thoughts didn’t help me list 
menu. I closed the door on them firmly. | 
With an effort of the will I concentra 
on Miss Fields. As a parish work 
she’s a gem, but more than that. W 
have found her a real friend. She 
the kind of goodness that goes all 
way through, the sort that is both g 
humored and efficient. Poise with 
pose, business without brusquen 
Mercy! how she would roar at such @ 


} 
, 


"hapsody!—As loud as that poor baby. 
“Here she comes!” Jimmy called at 
‘he sound of footsteps. He raced to the 
oor. I followed just as eagerly. 

_ “Hi!” said Joan, closing the door and 
eaning against it. “Quite a concert. 
WVhat’s the trouble with Sweetie-pie?” 

“We thought you were mother.” 
immy’s mouth drooped. “Sweetie is 
/ungry—and so am I.” 

“Well, we can fix you quickly. Joan, 
‘et Jimmy a cookie when you have 
"ung up your wraps. I’m going to take 
‘ne baby upstairs for a minute.” 


As I atTENDED to the baby’s needs I 
‘nought what an endless number of 
‘nings one has to do for a young child. 
‘I had not been provoked by Dorothy’s 
ick of consideration, I could have sym- 
fathized with her. 

} When I was sure the water in the 
aby’s bottle had cooled sufficiently, I 
}opped the nipple into her mouth. She 
asped it eagerly, drew one mouthful 
‘nd spit it out with a yell. She was 
ot going to be fooled that way again. 
“Can’t say that I blame you,” I as- 
red her. “Probably do the same thing 
nyself. I just thought it would be bet- 
sr than nothing.” 

*/ “Here she comes, Mrs. Lathrop!” 
immy called, in no way disillusioned 
y his earlier disappointment. 

I grasped Sweetie-pie firmly. By this 
‘me she had settled down to a rhyth- 
ic howling which could go on indef- 
itely without exhausting her strength. 
y own was running low, but I nego- 
@ ated the stairs safely, only to gasp 
4 ith dismay. It was not Jimmy’s moth- 
#- who entered the door which the lit- 
ie boy flung open. It was Mark. 

' “Well, for goodness’ sake, what goes 
‘n? Am I the ghost at the feast? Or 
son’t my friends tell me?” 

The combination of Shakespeare and 
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radio commercial nearly undid me. 
Only the necessity of marshaling my 
forces saved me from hysterics. 

“We thought you were their mother,” 
shouted Joan, making herself heard 
above the competition. 

“Don’t tell me I’ve an upswept hair- 
do and high heels!” 

“Silly!' Dorothy’s supposed to come 
get her child and feed her.” 

“Maybe she’s eloped—No, Jimmy, 
old man, I was joking.” 

“Now, hush, you young ’uns.” Fora 
moment the baby had stopped scream- 
ing to examine the bracelet which Joan 
held out to her. “Tonight’s the congre- 
gational meeting and daddy’s bringing 
Miss Fields home to dinner so she won’t 
have to go all the way down town. I’m 
way behind schedule and you'll have 
to pitch in and help.” 


” 


THE CHILDREN must have sensed my 
mental state, for they flew around obey- 
ing orders without a trace of horseplay. 

A car pulled up out front and heels 
tapped on the sidewalk. 

“There she is!” This time Jimmy was 
right. Dorothy swept in on a tide of 
perfumed blondness and voluble expla- 
nations. 

“Two flat tires—can you imagine? So 
I left the car with the garage man. My 
taxi’s outside, so ll wrap up the chil- 
dren and get them home quicker than 
winks. Oh, you'll never know how 
much I appreciate this, Mrs. Lathrop. 
Whenever I think of saints, I think of 
you.” She rushed off, leaving me not 
only pacified but ashamed. 

The rush that followed was almost 
deafening, as we hurried on with our 
preparations. However, we were ready 
on time, even a few minutes ahead. 

When at last we sat down to the table, 
Miss Fields sighed, “I do love the quiet, 
restful atmosphere of your home.” 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Upset 


Sarah, two years old, was once happy 
and friendly. But recently she had to stay 
with neighbors while I was in the ma- 
ternity section of the hospital. Our neigh- 
bors at times left her with strangers. Sarah 
has changed a great deal, and now she’s 
a problem. She’s irritable and meddle- 
some. She doesn’t want to play with other 
children. When another child comes on the 
lawn she comes running into the house. 
She is willing to play with.her parents 
only. She has become a thumb-sucker, 
and she keeps up this activity much of 
the time. 

What can I do to get her to play with 
other children? And what can we do 
about the thumb-sucking? 


A two-year-old plays mainly alone, 
with toys and other objects. Much of 
the individual play will persist for an- 
other year. Don’t try to force the 
youngster to act in another manner 
than her age warrants. Such urging may 
add to her sensitiveness. When she’s 
ready for play with other children she'll 
welcome it. 

But the child probably had some up- 
setting experiences during your ab- 
sence—evidently had. Don’t expect the 
effects to fade out when you snap your 
finger. Nevertheless, Sarah is very 
young, and the damage will likely be 
repaired in a short time. She has lost 
her sense of security; help her to get 
it back. Play with her frequently 
enough to be of help. Introduce her 
to other children. She needs that ex- 
perience, though she may refuse to play 
with them. Let her get acquainted with 
children, one at a time. Gradually the 
circle may be widened. 

Thumb-sucking by small children is 
frequently due to short periods for 
feeding, or too much time between 
feedings. It is believed to be somewhat 
of a compensation. Sarah’s fondness for 
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the thumb is probably the outcome of 
the upset she has undergone. Restora- 
tion of a happy situation should bring 
it to an end, Give her enough atten-] | 
tion that she may not feel the new} ) 
baby has dethroned her. At her age}p 
sucking will not likely distort the jawp: 
or do any other damage. & 

If Sarah does not regain her forme 
ease and balance in a reasonable time}: 
she-should be looked over by a physi}; 
cian, a child specialist. There could bey, 
some physical defect, of course. } 


Family Funds 


I'd like to work out a family budget wit}, 
my husband, but he’s not interested. 
says it’s a lot of trouble with no wo 
while return. 

He gives me plenty of money to 
the house. He’s willing to give me haj 
his earnings, and let me do as I will witlf:. 
my share. How would it work if I aeccepte 
my half, made up a budget on the basi}. . 
of that amount, and showed him that }. 
budget brings real advantages? 


A number of ways of handling mone 
by husbands and wives have been trief® 
out. Several have turned out rathefil 
well. But a budget, jointly planned, amp 
co-operately lived out, is best. 

Place a copy of Harwood and Fowle}.: 
How to Balance Your Budget on tt 
living-room table for him to pick w 
Or better still, ask him to study 
book with you. Perhaps he'll be ca: 
verted. 

Until a change occurs, carry out yous | 
experiment. Almost certainly yotPe 
project will yield good results—¢ 
enough to win him over, if he’s reasor 
able. 

Perhaps you can then sit down t 
gether and draw up a real budget fi 
a year, adjustable to month-by-mor 
revision. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL P 


The 


Liturgical Birthright of Lutherans 


tens A Manual on Worship. By Paul Z. Strodach. Muhlenberg Press. 379-pages. $4. 
re This enlarged edition (almost double) of A Manual on Worship, published by Dr. 
a) rodach in 1930, is more than an improvement, as well in style as in content: It is 
}1other book, and an extraordinarily valuable book at that, scholarly and adequate. 
‘any of us in the Lutheran Church, gratefully conscious of our rich liturgical in- 
#ritance, and freshly aware of its significance at a time when Protestantism as a whole 


4#-ems to be moving away from a certain 
ys eadful spontaneity in worship toward a 
covery of ancient and meaningful forms 
I say many of us are looking forward 
igerly to the day of some greater con- 
stency in our own practice lest, once 
fain confronted with the responsibilities 
W our strategic position in this respect, 
| is forfeit by our very diversity what 
ight otherwise be our stewardship for 
-e future. To the achievement of that 
1M msistency Dr. Strodach’s book is really 
: 1 dicated. 
\vil Here are not only explicit subjects and 
el sustrations ranging all the way from mat- 
‘rs architectural to the proper appoint- 
lf ents of chancel and sacristy, but also 
tailed rubrics for the contents of public 
/orship: The Holy Communion, Matins, 
sspers, The General Prayers, etc.; all of 
| followed by a useful glossary of terms. 
rt pecially worthy of commendation is “the 
‘construction of The Communion Office 
_ . in the historic tradition,” a restoration 
elements lost for no good reasons at 
To time of the Reformation, now so 
anslated and formulated by the author 
_ to constitute a decided clarification and 


*"richment of the Eucharistic Office. Per- 
PS it should be further and gratefully 
yyemembered that the Notes of the First 
4 lition have been brought forward much 
* « hanced into the text of this, the whole 
"ing prefaced by an account of the de- 
, lopment of the Lutheran liturgy and of 
at present Common Service. 


ofl invaluable guide for the minister, 
™ dan interesting volume for the layman. 
yoisrrery pastor should add it to his library 
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and set it beside him on a handy shelf! 
He will want large sections of it for his 
adult class. Unless our congregations them- 
selves learn to value their birthright, what 
is there for us but a mess of pottage? 
Pav. SCHERER 


Brief Readings 


Walking With God. By Costen J. Harrell. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury. 186 pages. $1. 

This little volume of 60 brief readings 
does not readily fall into that class of re- 
ligious literature which we customarily 
call “devotional.” These discourses are 
more properly called sermonettes, because 
the author is quite evidently preaching. 
None of this comment should detract from 
the real worth of this excellent book. 

Each reading consists of a well-chosen 
title, an ever-relevant text, and a short 
discourse which covers both title and text 
quite well. The book may be described as 
practical, evangelical, stimulating. Quota- 
tions from good secular poetry and Chris- 
tian hymnody enrich many pages. The 
use of anecdote enlivens almost every 
reading. A surprisingly wide range of 
Christian truth and life is covered. 

Huco DRrEssLER 


Saints must have Faith 


A Book of Protestant Saints. By Ernest Gor- 
don. Moody Press. 376 pages. $2.50. 

This volume gives interesting pen pic- 
tures of no less than 58 “saints.” Biograph- 
ical details had of necessity to be omitted. 
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Only that which made them saints is given. 
The emphasis thus falls entirely on their 
faith that worked by love—and that faith 
drew its inspiration from their acceptance 
of the Bible as the Word of God. 

They have come from many lands—Nor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark, Germany, Switz- 
erland, France, Britain, America. Missions 
—Inner and Foreign—have no less than 14 
representatives. Others include leaders in 
church, even though most of these had to 
protest against its lifeless formalism. The- 
ologians are found among them but they 
stand alongside of those in humbler walks 
of life. Many of these are unknown to our 
church histories. All were men and women 
of power. 

They lead the reviewer to ask whether 
in our dependence on organization and 
machinery we have not lost something. 
Is there not a danger that we neglect what 
is essential—the faith that can remove 
mountains? A reading of these sketches 
may rebuke us as being “of little faith,” 
as were the disciples of old; it ought to 
inspire us to remember such, “imitating 
their faith.” JoHN ABERLY 


Ministry in Institutions 


The Lutheran Ministrant. By Enna Duemling. 
Northwestern Publishing Co. 160 pages. $1.50. 

At last, an Inner Mission worker has 
taken the time to put on paper some of 
the knowledge which he has gained after 
a long and arduous ministry. Dr. Duem- 
ling has spent 44 years in the institutional 
missions of the Synodical Conference in 
the Milwaukee area and is still active in 
that territory. His book is at least a start 
on a subject which in the past has been 
neglected, to the great loss of the Lu- 
theran church. Today, it comes at a very 
opportune moment. For interest in Inner 
or Social Missions is increasing tremen- 
dously and the Lutheran church is rec- 
ognizing the importance of the work done 
by its missionaries in institutions. 

The author did not try to write a text- 
book nor did he lay down a set of rules 
for a pastor to use. He did take of the 
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abundance of his experience in institu- 
tions and tell what he had encountered. 
Then he suggests what is a good policy 
to follow in the visitation of institutions. 
These suggestions are not complete in 
their coverage of a subject, in fact in some 
instances they are rather sketchy, but they 
are thought-provoking and suggestive to 
the pastor or student who desires to know 
something about institutional visiting. 
ARTHUR CHATTEN 


Letter from Your Church 


Successful Letters for Churches. By Stewart 
Harral. Abingdon-Cokesbury. 247 pages. $2 


There is hardly a pastor who does not 
resort to letter-writing as a means of 
augmenting and strengthening his min- 
istry. Since each letter he writes is 2 
representative of the church and since 
representatives of the church must be 
creditable, no pastor can afford to take 
lightly the sort of letters that go to his 
parish. 

The author of this manual brings to- 
gether letter-writing helps that are sim- 
ple, practical, and helpful to the burdenee 
overtime-working pastor. He gives spe 
cific directions on how to write the lette/} 
from start to finish. He deals not witl} 
rules of grammar but with the art of se) 
lecting words—the right words—in suc! 
ways as to accomplish desired results} 
Suggestions are followed by illustratiom 
making, reading interesting and intel 
ligible. R 

A 58-page chapter entitled “Tested 
ters That Click” contains letters des 
with every conceivable program of 
gregational activities. These example 
gleaned from many sources, are a prac 
tical summary of everything that the av 
thor tries to accomplish in the prece 
chapters. 

Any pastor who wants to study, criticize} 
and improve the letters mailed by hf 
church will find this volume of immeas 
able help. 


o") ts significance is beyond the reach of 
aisunderstanding. Two of these are 
versons; the third is the symbol itself. 
_ For example, a decade or two ago, 
‘t was our privilege to supply the ad- 
tress daily for one week at the Lenten 
(} ervices provided by the Ministers’ As- 
fociation of Atlanta, Ga. As guide, 
}ponsor and liturgist, we enjoyed the 


, then on duty at 
‘ort McPherson. He was, of course, in 
miform, and his garb led an Atlanta 
Wilergyman to ask why the Lutheran 
Joreacher came to the services accom- 
anied by an armed guard. One im- 
»gines that for that minister a military 
im ress is inseparable from a potential 
jtate of war. 

In our opinion, the employment as 
“ cclesiastical symbols of utensils, vest- 
‘nents and illuminants may be of doubt- 
jul value. For example, we once par- 
Jicipated in a service during which a 
Minister as liturgist was accompanied 
either side by two youths, each 
varrying a lighted candle. The original 
j)urpose of such illuminants was light 
) y which to read. According to the Ro- 
jaan Catholic Cyclopedia, the candles 
rere necessities when the believers met 
1 the catacombs at Rome, partly to pay 
“\-ibute to martyrs buried there and 
Hartly to escape persecution. Neither 
f these obstacles to worship now ex- 
sts in the United States and Canada. 
Ve do not even evaluate martyrdom 
a d “relics”? as Roman Catholic the- 


ship mentioned above, the afternoon 
sun -was streaming through clear glass 
windows and provided ample illumina- 
tion for use by the liturgist. The can- 
dles had no practical value: they ex- 
cited negative reactions. They were 
ludicrous. 

The ever-growing employment of 
symbols is developing in our congrega- 
tions more and more elaborate forms 
of worship. In explanation for the use 
of them, “historic” customs and Bib- 
lical analogies are cited. Candles, it is 
claimed, signify the light of the world, 
who is Christ the Saviour. Or they di- 
rect attention to the Gospel whose rev- 
elation of divine mercy dissolves the 
shadows of evil and the mists of sin. 
Technically, where two lighted candles 
are used on the altar, one is to signify 
the Gospels and the other the Epistles. 
Or one indicates the divine and the 
other the human nature of our Lord. 
The “seven-branched” candelabra, we 
are taught, copy the form used by the 
Jews in the temple and in the syna- 
gogue; and later they appeared in the 
worship of Christian churches as true 
symbols, but also as the obvious ,in- 
struments of illumination. To “remove 
the candlestick out of its place,” as was 
threatened by St. John in his warning 
to the churches to whom his Revelation 
is addressed, and in particular to the 
church at Ephesus, was equivalent to 
depriving them of spiritual light, since 
thereby their meeting places were 
darkened physically and spiritually. 

If the reader of these paragraphs is 
sufficiently interested in the employ- 
ment of symbols to purchase a copy of 
“The National Catholic Almanac” for 
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1946, he will find, beginning on page 
265, an instructive outline of Roman 
Catholic reasoning concerning the Mass 
and related ceremonies. The article is 
frank to the point of bluntness. Any- 
one to whom the evangelical teachings 
of the Lutheran Church are familiar will 
dissent. A minimum of meditation will 
indicate to us the necessity of keeping 
both our doctrines and our practices 
free from ambiguity and compromises. 
Beauty and symbolism have a place in 
our worship, but the congregation must 
be clearly instructed in the reasons for 
each liturgical practice. Probably elabo- 
ration of ceremonies, garb and fur- 
nishings are the natural product of age 
and adjustment to the growingly com- 
plex culture of the present era. But 
uninformed and misinformed worship- 
ers are bound sooner or later to lose 
respect for rites in the use of which 
they have not been duly and truly in- 
structed. 


Missions 

Durinc THIS EPIPHANY season, as in 
most former ones, the United Lutheran 
Church can pay deserved tribute to the 
wisdom and fidelity of its Board of For- 
eign Missions. Not only have contacts 
been maintained in all the areas in 
which our church had gained earlier 
establishment, but no time was lost in 
accepting the initial opportunities which 
came as the restrictions of war have 
been gradually but progressively lifted. 
Even in Japan, where the services of 
non-Japanese missionaries seemed per- 
manently interrupted, there are now 
renewed calls from the Japanese Chris- 
tian leaders for the return of American 
personnel, clerical and lay, men and 
women. 

To an extent not surpassed in the 
policies of any other agency of our 
United Lutheran Church, the work 
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‘anese Americans, and in behalf of jus’ 


sponsored in areas “abroad” was dif- 
ficult. It was seriously complicated by 
national obligations, unavoidable, one 
assumes, during a war economy. Our 
principle of separation of church and 
state no doubt pointed to solutions of 
many problems confronting men and) 
women of United States and Canadian 
citizenship, 

It is to the everlasting credit of these; 
representatives of the Kingdom of God) 
that they notified their boards, and 
through them their respective govern- 


for indemnities. But on the other hand.} 
they yielded reluctantly to requests of} 
the civil authorities to be “repatriated”; 
that is, to return temporarily to their 
home lands. We know of no incon~ 
sistencies on the part of foreign mis- 
sionaries in their civic relationships. Or 
the contrary, with reference to Jap- 


treatment of aliens from hostile coun- 
tries, they served actively and ef-} 
ficiently. 

Now that combat has ceased and re 
turn to normal international relation» 
ships is in process of realization, thef’ 
church can well be inspired by the fac 
that its board, encouraged by the Wom.} 
en’s Missionary Society’s power ane}, 
consecration, is rapidly re-occupying} 
forms of Christian service that wa, 
made impossible. At the same tims}, 
we hear with approval that special ef } 
forts were released to Africa, Sout 
America, and other fields, thus out 
generaling the foes of our Lord. In thi 
connection, one reads with enthusiasm 
that Dr. Edwin Moll, dynamic secre: 
tary of the Board, is in Palestine, help 
ing to conserve resources of Christia} 
value in that unhappy country. 

—NATHAN R. MELHORN- 


The Luth 


“Come Hither” 
) Sir: 
The article “What About the New Hym- 
‘nal” interests me greatly. To my mind, 
‘that is the most important thing that we 
Jare doing for the Church at large, but 
jolease call the attention of the powers- 
Shat-be to “Adeste Fideles.” Who was 
Caswell, and why did we adopt that most 
Joerrible of all translations of this most 
)oeautiful hymn? I once heard a foreign- 
}oorn man who was unable to lisp, or to 
pronounce dyphthongs, sing loudly and 
zustily—“‘Come Hit-her.” 

Where did we get that “Come Hither” 
stuff? Not from the German. They trans- 
‘ate it correctly “O Lasset Uns Ambeten.” 
.)How much more beautiful, edifying, in- 
spiring, and correct, is the chorus “Oh, 
Some Let Us Adore Him.” 

A. A. Hann 


Sasse not guilty 


dOIR: 

One of my former students, now in the 
.) Inited States, wrote to me as follows: 
“Recently I read an article by Dr. 
Strathmann which was published in our 
thurch paper, THE LurHERAN. I would be 
Jiappy if you would enlighten me on the 
veal facts relative to what has gone on in 
the theological faculty in Erlangen.” 

As one who has long read your paper— 
received it up into the time of the war 
im/egularly through the friendliness of the 
eceased president of your church, Dr. 
. H. Knubel—I request you to forward 
he arguments of Dr. Strathmann to me 
mmediately, so that I can answer the 
question asked of me. 

) For Tue LurHeran is not obtainable in 
cermany up to the present time. I make 
his request the more urgently because 
must fear that Professor Strathmann 
‘solds me or some other one of his col- 
2agues responsible that he was retired 
‘y the military government. 


January 15, 1947 


LETTERS ¢o the editor 


Regardless of what I would answer if 
I had the wording of the article before 
me, I would like to make the following 
remarks: The retirement of Dr. Strath- 
mann, now in the 65th year of his life, 
was not caused directly or indirectly by 
a colleague of his faculty. It was based 
upon a decision of the military govern- 
ment on which none of us had any in- 
fluence. The military governor at that 
time, Mr. Elden H. Dye, as well as the 
university officer at the time, Mr. Ben 
Kimpel, can confirm that fact at any time. 
I would regret very much if the arguments 
of Dr. Strathmann, who has been embit- 
tered by much suffering, would arouse the 
false impression that one of us were guilty 
for his retirement. HERMANN SASSE 


The Lutheran gets around 


Sir: 

Today, copies of THe LuTHeran arrived 
via air mail in eight days from Philadel- 
phia. The cost of postage now is only 15 
cents per issue. They have been coming 
regularly for over three months. 

During my last tour of duty of six 
months not one single issue reached me. 
When I left for Japan a second time an 
arrangement was made for my wife to 
send copies by air mail. 

Only those who have been isolated in a 
foreign land can appreciate what the ar- 
rival of the weekly church paper can mean 
and so soon after publication. This is my 
best possible means of keeping in touch 
with all church news. 

Once a month the copies I have read are 
passed on to Japanese Lutheran pastors 
in the Tokyo area, particularly the Rev. 
Messrs. Miura, Hirai and Fukuyama who 
all studied in the United States. Thus they 
do more than double duty. The arrival 
of Tue Lurseran from Philadelphia to 
Yokohama makes one feel much nearer 
than the actual distance of 7,700 miles. 


CHAPLAIN T. BENTON PEERY 
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California Synod Establishes 
Home for Aged at Alhambra 


A SIX-ACRE ESTATE to be used by the 
California Synod for a home for the aged 
was purchased recently in Alhambra. The 
property, valued at $225,000, was bought 
for $75,000, the amount which former own- 
ers Mr. and Mrs. D. Jebbia spent a short 
time ago on improvements. 

Buildings consist of a 19-room main 
house and a six-room gate house. On the 


property are a large 
CALIFORNIA 


paved tennis court, 

horseshoe pits, bar- 
beque house and pits, a bowling course. 
Wide lawns with hundreds of shrubs are 
irrigated by sprinkling systems. 

Gifts consist of carpets for a number of 
rooms, many pieces of furniture, all drapes 
and curtains, all tools, and a power lawn 
mower from Mr. and Mrs. Jebbia; $16,000 
from Henry Foster; $1,000 from Mr. and 
Mrs. F. C. Noel; $1,000 from Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Papp; and $5,000 from the Mis- 
sion Society of the Southern Conference 
of the California Synod. This organiza- 
tion has also pledged $1,200 a year to the 
regular budget of the home. 

Dr. Cuartes B. FortscH, president of 
Chicago Seminary, was a leading speaker 
at the minister’s conference sponsored by 
the Evangelical Fellowship of Northern 
California, Berkeley, Nov. 6-8. 

St. ANpREW’s CHuRCH, San Mateo, the 
Rev. Dale Click pastor, recently dedicated 
a new parsonage. Dr. James P. Beasom, 
Jr., synodical president, officiated at the 
service. ... St. Paul’s Church, Los Angeles, 
the Rev. Clarence F. Crouser pastor, has 
purchased a parsonage. 


St. Olaf to Sing in Albany 


Listening to the St. Olaf College Choir, 
Jan. 25, will be citizens of New York 
State’s capital city, Albany. The famous 
Lutheran choir will sing in the high school 
auditorium under the direction of Olaf C. 
Christiansen. 
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Mr, Christiansen came to St. Olaf Col- 
lege in 1941 to assist his father, F. Melius 
Christiansen, who founded the group. For 
two years father and son served as co- 
directors at both rehearsals and concerts. 
The younger Christiansen gradually as- 
sumed more duties and during the past 
two years has been sole director. Formerly 
he directed the Oberlin Conservatory of 
Music a cappella choir. 


Denver Lutherans Plough Through 


‘Worst Blizzard’ for Joint Service 
By Ottver F. WEAVER 


DESPITE THREE FEET of snow—worst bliz- 
zard in weather bureau history—Denver 
Lutherans of the combined National Lu- 
theran Council churches went ahead with 
their Reformation service Nov. 3, in St. 
Paul’s Church, Dr. Elmer W. Harner pastor. 

Making their way through almost im- 


passable snow - drifts’ 
COLORADO = 100 of the expected 800 

people reached the 
church and heard Dr. John Hiltner of 
Waverly, Iowa, give the Reformation 
message. 

THe Rev. ALAN Kent Martin was in- 
stalled pastor of Epiphany Church, Denver, 
Nov. 17, by the president of synod, the 
Rev. John F. Futchs. A reception was held 
in the afternoon for Pastor and Mrs. Mar- 
tin, who/come from Rose Crest Church, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Tue Rev, JosepH Pererson returned to 
the Rocky Mountain Synod after a four- 
year pastorate on the west coast. Pres- 
ident Futchs installed him as pastor of 
Trinity Church, Canon City, Dec. 1. 

AN ALL-LUTHERAN welfare organization. 
for Colorado is under consideration by 
group which met Dec. 9. It consisted off 
seven representatives each from the Mis-- 
souri Synod, the United Lutheran Churcks 
and the American Lutheran Conference 
Special speakers were Dr. E. B. Glabe 
St. Paul, Minn., and the Rev. Henry J 
Whiting, representing Dr. C. E, Krumb-. 


The Lutherare 


fy) epartment executive. 
| Here AND THERE: Mr. Elwood L. Bow- 
yfaan, secretary of church extension for 
ss he ULC Board of American Missions, will 
wf) isit several fields in the Rocky Mountain 
yea this month to confer with pastors and 
_ jf) ommittees regarding new church sites and 
onstruction. . . . Trinity Church, Boulder, 
which the president of synod is pastor, 
yill end the year having paid $5,000 on 
h ‘ne church debt. . . . The Lutheran Wom- 
m’s League of Greater Denver held its 
# }mnual Christmas rally Dec. 6, in Aug- 
tana Church. Pastor Lyle C. Burns of 
essiah Church gave the message. Over 
\i-§ 00 were present. 
yeq DEVELOPMENTS in co-operation between 
jyf4utheran groups have reached a new high 
i the Denver area. In advertising their 
gfiunday services congregations affiliated 
j@vith the National Lutheran Council and 
im@e Missouri Synod have arranged with 
()ewspapers to print announcement of all 
iervices under a Lutheran heading. “It is 
jhe largest group of churches on the page 
, (ymd makes quite an impact on the minds 
iff many here in the West who may not 
ave appreciated the place of the Lutheran 
;@-hurch in American life,” one pastor com- 


i CAMPUS 


ichool for pastors 

Back in school this month are New York 
ynod pastors. They are attending pas- 
rs’ institutes conducted in different sec- 
‘lions of the state by Philadelphia Semi- 
1 “}iary professors. 

_} Sessions were scheduled for St. Peter’s 
i"@Shurch, New York City, Jan. 13-14; First 
/@Shurch, Albany, Jan. 14-15; and Church 
A f the Reformation, Rochester, Jan. 15-16. 

Professors participating, and their topics, 
whire: Dr. Paul J. Hoh, “Facing Evangelism 
tiRealistically” and “Theological Study and 
% Whe Practical Ministry”; Dr. Charles M. 
! "Sooper, “The Lachish Letters: New Light 
itn Times of Jeremiah” and “Isaiah in the 
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Church Year”; and Dr. Martin J. Hein- 
ecken, “A Lutheran Philosophy of Life” 
and “Lutheran Doctrine of the Ministry.” 


Sports swirl 

Grid fans all over America read recently 
in their morning sports pages that the 84- 
year-old “Grand Old Man of Football,” 
Amos Alonzo Stagg, Sr., will become co- 
coach at Susquehanna University. There 
he hopes to work with his son, “Lonnie, 
Jr., until he is 90 years old. 

The elder Stagg, who first became fa- 
mous as head coach at the University of 
Chicago, has been connected with college 
football for 57 years. Since his retirement 
at Chicago he has been coaching at the 
College of the Pacific. 

“We hope to produce a winner at Sus- 
quehanna,” said son Stagg, “but we are 
not going out of our class just because 
father is joining me as co-coach.” 

Sports scribes also noticed other ULC 
colleges during the 1946 gridiron season. 
The Muhlenberg Mules were invited to 
play St. Bonaventure in the “Tobacco 
Bowl” at Lexington, Ky., and won 26-25. 
Two of their players, Jack Crider and 
John Bibighouse, were named on the All- 
Pennsylvania team. Crider was also named 
to the “Little All-American” team in a 
nation-wide poll. A Newberry College 
player also rated this group. 

Thiel College was given publicity as 
having one of the few undefeated football 
squads in America. 


Moving day 

Unpacking their suitcases in two com- 
pleted federal housing units at Wagner 
College are 96 veterans. Eighty of them 
will live in Luther Hall, in the foyer of 
which will stand a bronze statue of Dr. 
Martin Luther. Sixteen will live in Cook 
Hall, named after Charles R. Cook, comp- 
troller and assistant treasurer of the col- 
lege. 

At dedication services, Dec. 16, Dr. Sam- 
uel Trexler, commissioner to Russia for 
the Lutheran World Federation, was main 
speaker. He stressed that the government 
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had given priority to important things, as 
indicated by its erection of housing units 
on many campuses, and urged that stu- 
dents give priority to the big things in 
their religious lives. 

Five more federal housing units are un- 
der construction at Wagner. Authorities 
predict that they will be ready for oc- 
cupancy early in January. 


New dormitory 
One of the first colleges in the Midwest 


to move veterans into a permanent post- 
war building is Carthage. Men began 
shifting their quarters to Memorial Hall, 
Nov. 13, just nine months after work was 
begun on the new $220,000 dormitory. 

The building is of fire-resistant material 
throughout. Each student room has hot 
and cold water. On first floor is located 
the apartment of the dean of men, Dr. 
Martin T. Monson. Unusual on second 
floor is the meditation room, containing 
an altar and pews to seat about 20 men. 
The laundry and snack rooms are features 
on third and fourth floors. The dormitory 
accommodates 140 men. 


New England Conference Pays 
34 Per Cent of LWA Quota 


By Henry T. McKnicut 


THe LurHeRAN Woritp ACTION appeal in 
New England Conference has resulted in 
receipts amounting to $21,532. This is 54 
per cent of the quota. 

Four of the 28 churches have exceeded 
their two-year goals. They are: Univer- 

sity Lutheran As- 
CONNECTICUT sociation, Cam- 

bridge, Mass.; Trin- 
ity Church, New Haven; First Charen! 
Southington; and St. Paul’s Church, Weth- 
ersfield. Nine other congregations have 
raised between 50 and 95 per cent of their 
two-year goals. 

Grace Cuurcu, Hartford, the Rev. Fred- 
erick W. Teichmann pastor, has a council 
that shows extraordinary willingness to 
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give time to its task of directing the wor 
of the congregation. Upon the suggestio 
of one of its members, it now holds tw 
meetings each month. One evening ; 
given to the physical and financial af 
fairs of the congregation; the other is de 
voted to consideration of the spiritual lif 
of the church. 

THe Rev. Oscar V. WERNER resigned a 
pastor of St. John’s Church, New Britair 
Nov. 17, after having served the congre 
gation 15 years. He has accepted a call t 
the Lutheran Church in India as mission 
ary. He came to New Britain after havin 
been in the‘mission work in India fror 
1911 to 1930. 

THe Rev. Witt1am B. SapTLer resigne 
his pastorate in St. Mark’s Church, Bos 
ton, in September. He had been in § 
Mark’s since 1932. It was through the in 
itiative of Pastor Sadtler that the Nation 
Lutheran Council short wave broadcast 
over wrRuL to European Lutheran coun 
tries were made possible during the wa 
years. Before taking over any other pas 
toral duties, Pastor Sadtler will spen 
some time in Florida to improve his healtt 

Tue Rev. G. Gorpon Parker, former mis 
sionary jn Liberia and the Virgin Island; 
has accepted a call from St. Matthew’ 
Church, Collinsville. 

Tue LuTHERAN InNER Mission Society o 
Connecticut, which owns and operates th 
Lutheran Home for the Aged, Southbury 
elected officers at its meeting, Nov. 3. The 
are: President, the Rev. Henry T. Me: 
Knight,’ Emanuel Church, New Haven 
secretary, the Rev. John C. Dries, Firs 
Church, Bridgeport; financial secretary 
the Rev. Herbert D. Dichsen, First Church 
Southington; and treasurer, Mr. Herbert G 
Pinter, First Church, Waterbury. 

THE 18TH ANNUAL CONVENTION of the N: 
England Conference Women’s Mission: 
Society was held in St. John’s Churek 
New Britain, Oct. 22. Eighty women at 
tended, representing 12 of the 13 societil 
in conference. 

Treasurer E, W. Burkhardt, First Churel 
Southington, reported expenditures © 


The Luthere 


2,157 during the past 12 months. Of this 
581 represented the societies’ thank of- 
“rings and $685 went to the Triennial 
‘bjective. 

. Officers are: President, Mrs. Gertrude 
|) awrie, Reformation Church, New Britain; 
lice president, Mrs. Robert A. Heyden- 
vich, First Church, Waterbury; secretary, 
‘rs. Herbert D. Dichsen, First Church, 
jouthington; statistical secretary, Mrs. 
) mil Vogel, St. John’s Church, New Brit- 
‘n; and treasurer, Mrs. E. W. Burkhardt, 
‘rst Church, Southington. 

“The Rev. Roger N. Singer, who is pre- 
wring at Kennedy School of Missions, 
artford, for work in China, spoke on the 
ibject of “A Daring Religion.” Other 
yeakers were Miss Ethel Dentzer, mis- 
‘onary to India, and Miss Katharine Ab- 
}ott Wells, executive director of the Good 
.| eighbor Association in Boston. 

A GROUP OF YOUNG BUSINESS WOMEN, mem- 
ers of First Church, Southington, has or- 
4 unized a Business Women’s Missionary 
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By Rosert H. HEINE 


Tue Rev. JosepH SITTuer, JR., professor 
| systematic theology at Chicago Lutheran 
/minary, will present the 1947 series of 
‘/aubel-Miller lectures. 

This was announced by Dr. Clarence C. 
Stoughton, United Lutheran 
NDIAN A Church stewardship secre- 
tary, during his presenta- 


laymen in First United Church, 
ianapolis, Dec. 3-4. 
5ix Lutheran synods and three non-Lu- 
‘eran denominations were represented in 
2 Indianapolis gathering which heard 
|. Stoughton. President of Indiana Synod 
1M poee presided. 

' RAN LAYMEN in Indiana are study- 
: a can be done to energize the 
jiole program of the church. Church 


rauary [5, 1947 


Professor Sittler will be the third 


person to lecture under the Knubel- 
Miller Foundation. The foundation 
was established as a 25th anniver- 
sary project of the United Lutheran 
Church in 1943. It is an attempt to 
give pastors annually the stimulus 
of the latest thinking on preachers 
and preaching. In addition to hon- 
oring Dr. Frederick H. Knubel, first 
president, and Dr. E. Clarence Miller, 
first treasurer of the ULC, the foun- 
dation commemorates the first quar- 
ter-century of ULC history. 

First lectures under the founda- 
tion were delivered in 1945 by Dr. 
Walton Harlowe Greever, retiring 
secretary of the ULC, on the sub- 
ject, “The Minister and the Min- 
istry.” Dr. Stoughton’s topic for the 
second series was, “Set Apart for 
the Gospel.” Professor Sittler, who 
was pastor of Messiah Church, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio, for 13 years 
before being called to Chicago Semi- 
nary in 1943, will lecture on, “The 
Doctrine of the Word.” 


councilmen and finance committee mem- 
bers met with Dr. Stoughton Dec. 2, at 
First Church, Indianapolis, to discuss 
stewardship. Laymen from Central Con- 
ference congregations met at the Mulberry 
Home in October where Mr. Otto K. Jensen 
of Bethel Church, Cicero, said, “There is 
need of an awakening to the possibilities 
and opportunities for the work which lay-. 
men can do.” Mr. Jensen is chairman of 
the Board of Directors of Wittenberg Col- 
lege, treasurer of the Mulberry Lutheran 
Home, chairman of the synodical Home 
Mission Beard, treasurer of his own con- 
gregation, and ULC convention delegate. 
Another laymen’s meeting will be held in 
Kokomo, Jan. 19. 

AMONG THE CONGREGATIONS: Trinity, Val- 
paraiso, the Rev. D. A. Flesner pastor, 
celebrated liquidation of the debt on the 
parsonage which was purchased in 1945. 
The congregation is planning a new church 
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building. . . . When Pastor B. L. Stroup, 
who celebrated his 70th birthday last Au- 
gust, presented his resignation as pastor 
of the Walton, Ind., parish, the congrega- 
tion said, “No,” and fortified their veto with 
a substantial salary increase. ...A teach- 
ing mission was held in the Cross Roads 
(Batesville)-Smyrna parish, the Rev. 
Charles T. Mueller pastor, recently. Speak- 
ers included Synod President Hanes, Semi- 
narian Laurence T. Rugh, and Pastor 
Mueller. . . . The third Boy Scout in the 
State of Indiana to receive the Pro Deo et 
Patria award was Paul Goering, son of 
Dr. and Mrs. G. Charles Goering, pastor 
of St. Luke’s Church, Logansport. He is 
the fourth in the region which includes 
Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Mich- 
igan. .. . Dr. Paul H. Krauss, pastor of 
Trinity Church, Fort Wayne, who has been 
convalescing in Florida, hopes to be able 
to resume his pastoral duties early this 
year. ... The Rev. Wade Yount has re- 
signed as pastor of Christ Church, Evans- 
ville, because of poor health. He has gone 
back to his native state of North Carolina. 

. The Rev. Paul E. Schoeneman has 
resigned as pastor of St. Thomas Church, 
Brookville, to accept a call to an American 
Lutheran congregation at Sweetwater, Tex. 


Our Saviour’s Atonement Marks 
50th Anniversary; Knubel Speaks 


Manuattan—Church of Our Saviour’s 
Atonement, Manhattan, marked its 50th 
anniversary the first week in December. 

The congregation was 
NEW YORK organized as the Church 

of the Atonement by the 
late Dr. Frederick H. Knubel, Dec. 6, 1896. 
In 1928 it merged with the Church of Our 
Saviour. 

Taking part in the celebration were Dr. 
William H. Feldmann, organizer and for 
15 years pastor of the Church of Our Sav- 
iour; Dr. Frederick R. Knubel, son of the 
congregation and president of the New 
York Synod; the Rev. John Sprock, pres- 
ident of the New York Conference; Dr. 
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Chalmers E. Frontz, former pastor of th 
Church of the Atonement; Dr. Theodor 
Hartwig, last pastor of the old Church ¢ 
the Atonement; and Sister Catherine Neu 
hardt, daughter of the congregation. Pres 
ent pastor is Dr. Cecil C. Hine. 

INSTALLATION of the Rev. Paul E. Henr 
as pastor of St. John’s Church, Middle 
town, was held Ja 
12. The Rev. Harol 
Haas, Linden, N. J 
will deliver th 
charge to the congre 
gation; the Re 
Erwin S. Jaxheime 
East Orange, N. J 
will give the charg 
to the pastor; an 
President Sprock ¢ 
the New York Con 
ference will conduc 
the installation serv 
ice. Mr. Henry we 
formerly at Chriy 
Church, Union, N. J. 

Hoty Trinity Cuurcu, Bellerose, burne 
its $15,000 mortgage at its 20th anniversar 
celebration recently. The occasion als 
signaled the opening of a campaign for 
$60,000 parish hall. 

Included in those taking part in th 
festivities were: President Knubel; Wi 
liam Whippe, vice president of the chure 


Pastor Henry 


~ council; and Louis Weber, John F, | 


Young, Fred Hoffmeister, and George Cai 
son, all founders of the congregation. TH 
Rev. W. John Derr is pastor. 

SUNDAY SCHOOL worKERS of the Kingste 
area have been conducting a sustained ew 
rollment drive. The Rev. William | 
Avery, associate secretary for the Pari) 
and Church School Board, spoke at 
opening rally. Dr. Paul C. White, secrs 
tary of the New York Synod, presided. 


Brooklyn Society Ends Drive 

Tue BROOKLYN INNER Mission Society r 
cently completed its annual solicitation # 
funds. Important in the list of inner m/ 
sion projects is the Tiding Over Home, 
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A_ Pictorial— 
Word Study of Church 
Worship 


A MANUAL ON WORSHIP 


To Thee We Sing 


by Catherine and Frank Herzel by Be 2, Strodack Eriseks 


Altar guild workers, church offi- 
cers, pastors and interested Lu- 
theran worshipers will value this 


How Christian hymnody was inspired and 
written to serve a God-fearing humanity 
becomes intriguing reading in TO THEE 
WE SING. Crisp, smooth-flowing narrative 
forms an effective literary backdrop on a 
story filled with the adventures and visions 
of Known hymn writers. Young people and 
adults will be thrilled with the intimate 
heretofore unrevealed stories of such hymn- 
ists as John of Damascus, Tersteegen, Haver- 
gal, Luther, Wesley, Fosdick, Masefieid and 
others. A grand book for program source 
material. 254 pages. Price, $2. 


illustrated story of worship within 
the Reformation Church—its forms 
and functions. Depicts church art, 
defines the Chief Service, Matins, 
Vespers, etc. Contains over 200 
illustrations. 379 pages. 


1947 Lententide Sermon 
Book 


CHRIST OR CONFUSION 


Edited by H. Torrey Walker 


e Cloth Bound, 172 pages Price, $2 

Outstanding U. L. C. pastors are 

King the contributors to this fine cross- 
e “A thoroughly delightful way to teach section of Lenten thinking and 
fain @ the history of church hymnody.”—THE preaching. Each of the eighteen 
‘a WORLD OF BOOKS sermons is based on a selected 
pil Gospel text. Contains sermons for 
the Pal “This book should be in the library of Sundays preceding Lent, Ash 


all young people. Clubs and _ societies 
would do well to use it for study 
groups.”—THE BANNER 
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specialized temporary shelter for children 
of broken homes. Miss Mary Grove, who 
has had extensive institutional experience 
in New York City, was recently installed 
as matron here. 

Many view the creation of the Protestant 
Fund of Greater New York, Inc., as an- 
other step forward for New York Prot- 
estantism. In this enterprise the Protestant 
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Council of Greater New York will unite 
with the Protestant Welfare Agencies t 
raise a combined budget of $1,200,000. 

LUTHERANS OF ALL BODIES are preparing 
for the concert of the St. Olaf College 
Choir in Brooklyn Academy of Music, Jan 
26. Dr. Olaf C. Christiansen, director, will 
lecture to choir leaders of the city follow- 
ing the concert. ; 


Rochester and Buffalo Churches 


Undertake Evangelism Programs 
By Howarp A. KUHNLF 


ROCHESTER—The Rev. Royal E. Lesher, 
director of evangelism for the ULC Board 
of Social Missions, is conducting an evan- 
gelism effort for churches of Rochester 

and vicinity. Pastos 

tors of the area Dec. 
Buffalo area churches will embark on 
similar effort beginning Jan. 19. The plar 
was arranged by the Rev. William M 
Horn, chairman of the Social Missions 
Committee of the Western Conference’ 
Pastor Horn is also chairman of arrange- 
ments in Rochester. : 

THE Rev. Erwin S. SPEEs, an associate 
secretary of the ULC Parish and Churel) 
School Board, was speaker at the gradua» 
tion and recognition service of the Lu. 
theran Leadership Training School, Dec. 
at St. Luke’s Church. The Rev. Adam 
Schreiber, pastor, conducted the service 
while the Rev. Erich O. Brandt, presidem 
of the school, presented diplomas repre’ 
senting four years’ directed work to 
Fred Buchholz and Mrs. Louie Kittel) 
berger, both of Immanuel Church, Web 
ster. Dean Clarence L. Neu presented 7 
course credit cards for work done in th 
10-week school this past fall. ; 

Dr. CHartes A. BEHNKE, pastor of & 
Mark’s, Rochester, and president of thy 
Eastern District of the Missouri Synoe 
spoke recently at the meeting of th 
Western Conference Brotherhood in 
Church, Lyons, the Rev. Norman W. 
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“~NEW YORK Lesher met with = 


stor. Dr. Behnke discussed the inner 
‘ission work in Rochester as done by the 
suilg 70 groups, and also Lutheran unity. 

THE ANNUAL UNITY DINNER of the Genesee 
‘alley District Luther League was held 
ov. 17 at Emmanuel Church, the Rev. 
bert W. Stackel pastor. Speakers were 
‘iss Lois Fisher, Reformation; Roy Sharp, 
_. John’s; and Miss Ruth Buchholz, Im- 
anuel, Webster. 

THe Rev. Epwarp G. GOoerz, superin- 
»ndent of the Inner Mission Society, re- 
orts that the sum of $12,000 was pledged 
the October campaign. This is a thou- 
‘nd dollars more than last year. Already 


‘ Evcene Harotp Roru, native of New 
»ork City, and a member of St. Paul’s, Mt. 


‘ -ettysburg Seminary in February. He 
ill take up his new work March 9, fol- 
im ‘wing ordination by the New York Synod. 


-w assistant pastor at Church of the Ref- 
i@ mation, announces the Rev. Alfred L. 
‘eck, pastor. Mr. Gotwald has been li- 
onsed by the Central Pennsylvania Synod, 


ed with a group of new pastors in 
© sbruary. He was born at Kodiakanel, 
Mouth India, while his father, Dr. Luther 
" , Gotwald, new secretary of the ULC 
oard of Foreign Missions, was a mission- 
ny in that country. Frederick Gotwald is 
ve fifth generation of his family to serve 
| the ministry. 

Pastor Wiiu1am Horn has published a 
“Manual of Practices and Policies” for the 
‘aurch of Peace. The manual outlines 
‘rious data about the congregation and 
vurch at large. 

“iy Pastor Joun A. W. Kirscu reports that 
. its annual. meeting St. John’s congrega- 
i 4 on decided (1) to re-locate from its pres- 
“«t downtown location; (2) to authorize 
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the church council to investigate possible 
sites; and (3) to plan a $75,000 campaign 
for its 75th anniversary in 1948, the money 
to be used for a new building. 
Pastor ELmer G. SCHAERTEL of Redeemer 
Church held a re- 
“ception Dec. 15, for 
73 new members re- 
ceived into the church 
during the first year 
of his pastorate. He 
began his work on 
Nov. 1, 1945. 

Dr. FREDERICK R. 
KNUBEL was the 
speaker for the 15th 

Pastor Schaertel anniversary of Trans- 

figuration, Rochester, 
and the 45th anniversary of St. John’s, 
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Victor, Nov. 10. Both churches are served 
by the Rev. Howard A. Kuhnle. Dr. 
Knubel also dedicated two stained glass 
windows in Transfiguration. 

Pastor ALFRED J. SCHRODER is being cred- 
ited with an outstanding piece of work for 
the Rochester Lutheran Mission Union. He 
located places of residence of Rochester 
Lutherans. This is an aid in the work of 
establishing a new congregation or relocat- 
ing an existing one. 

Miss Augusta Nowackx, member of St. 
John’s Church, is the new president of the 
Victor Council of Churches. She is the 
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first lay-person to serve in this capacity 

Tue Rev. Paut R, Hoover, new pasto! 
of Grace Church, is publishing a “pastora 
diary” in his bulletin each week. He plan: 
to use this for several months until he ha: 
become well acquainted with the work o 
the congregation. 

Dr. F,. Epptine REmNarTz, secretary of the 
ULC, will be the chief speaker at the meet- 
ing of the Western Conference in St 
John’s Church, April 17. 


Tepton Home to Rocaie $146,077 
From Elizabeth D. Caum Estate 


By LutTHER SCHLENKE! 


Reapinc—The Lutheran Home at Top- 
ton will receive $146,077.72 from the es- 
tate of the late Mrs. Elizabeth D. Caun 
of Bethlehem. Mrs. Caum was a lif 
long member of St. Mark’s Church, Beth 

lehem, and acti 
PENNSYLVANIA. i the work of 

church. The Bo 
of Trustees of the Home is placing th 
money temporarily in the Old People” 
Home to be used for the eventual con 
struction of a building for the aged. f 

REDEEMER CuuRCH, Reading, broke rou 
for a church building which is to b 
erected on a new and more desirable sité 
The Rev. Edward Emmers, pastor, turne 
the first spadeful of earth. A preliminar 
structure to cost $35,000 will be the firs 
section erected. When completed the em 
tire edifice will cost $250,000. The congre 
gation was founded in 1889 and the pres 
ent building erected in 1903. 

Tue Rev. Marvin H. Srerrier, pastor @ 
St. Paul’s Church, Reading, for the pay 
47 years, has retired from the active : 
istry. Immediately after his ordination 
1899 he was called to work in the Readir 
Conference. He began the organization # 
missions at Reading, Mohnton, and Shi’ 
lington. The growth of St. Paul’s, Reac 
ing, made it necessary for him to give t 
the work at Mohnton and_ Shillingto» 
During his pastorate St. Paul’s grew frov 
a charter membership of 36 to its pr 
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membership of 1,109. In 1914 the present 
stone structure was erected. During his 
ministry Pastor Stettler baptized 1,344 per- 
sons, confirmed 1,086, performed 1,416 
marriages, and conducted 1,046 funerals. 
The Rev. John N. Ritter, recently chosen 
assistant pastor, will succeed Pastor Stet- 
tler as pastor of St. Paul’s. 

SPEAKERS at the 26th convention of the 
Brotherhood of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania held at Topton included Hon. 
James F. Henninger, the Rev. Floyd L. 
Eichner, and the Rev. Mark K. Trexler, 
president of the Reading Conference. The 
newly elected officers installed were Wil- 
liam H. Frick, Sellersville, president; 
Leonard F. Ashfort, Philadelphia, vice 
president; Fred W. Buch, Lancaster, sec- 
retary; George Mitten, Bethlehem, treas- 
urer. 

THE Rey. CLARENCE SWAVELY, missionary 
on furlough from India, was speaker at the 
thankoffering service held in St. Matthew’s 
Church, Reading. He also addressed mem- 
bers of the Eastern Berks County Pastoral 
Association at a meeting held at the home 
of the Rev. Wirt Dries of Strausstown. 


FIGHT 


INFANTILE 
PARALYSIS 


MARCH OF DIMES 
JANUARY 15-30 


Tue Rev. J. Russeut Fink was install 
pastor of the Lyons-Bernville parish at 
service held in St. Paul’s, Lyons. The Re 
George T. Miller, Palmyra, N. J., preside 
of the East Pennsylvania Conference of tl 
Central Pennsylvania Synod conducted t! 
installation. 

THe Rev. Davin F. Loneacre recent 
celebrated the 20th anniversary of his pa 
torate at St. John’s Church, Boyertow 
Chief speakers were Dr. Emil E. Fische 
president of the Ministerium of Pennsy 
vania, and Missionary Swavely, who is 
member of the congregation. The congr 
gation presented wrist watches to Past 
and Mrs. Longacre. 

THe Rev. LurHer N. ScHAEFFER gave f] 
first lecture of a series sponsored by tl 
Berks County Historical Society. Past 
Schaeffer spoke on the subject of supe 
stition among the Pennsylvania Germar 

Srx cHuRCHES of Reading—Alsace, Ho 
Spirit, Hope, Grace, St. Mark’s, and § 
James—recently joined in a Sunday scho 
pupil enlistment program. Pastor Willia 
S. Avery of the Parish and Church Scho 
Board directed the campaign. 

A THANKSGIVING RALLY of the Readit 
Conference Luther League was held 
Epiphany Church, South Temple. The Re 
Harold Sell of Fleetwood was the speake 

THREE LUTHERAN MINISTERS were pril 
cipal speakers at the third annual Rupr 
Life Conference sponsored by the Pem 
sylvania Council of Churches and held 
Albright College. Dr. Earl Rudisill spol 
on “Preserving and Promoting the Chri 
tian Family,” Dr. Harvey D. Hoover, “A 
sets and Liabilities of Rural Life,” and I 
Ralph D. Heim, “Visual Education in t 
Rural Church.” 

Dr. Theodore G. Tappert spoke at t 
Reformation Rally sponsored by the Reay 
ing Pastoral Association at Trinity Chure 
Reading. It was attended by about 10 
persons. 

THE PRE-ADVENT communion of the pa 
tors of the Reading Conference, conduct 
by conference officers, was held in Trini 
Church, Wernersville. Sermon was 
Pastor Emmers. 


The Luther 


ery Third Marriage to End 
} Divorce, Predicts Rudisill 


By Paut Levi FouLk 


§ York—“One in every three marriages 
tered into between 1940 and 1948 will 
end in divorce.” 
=NNSYLVANIA | This was the pre- 
diction of Dr. Earl 
4 Rudisill, an associate secretary for the 
‘ish and Church School Board, made 
Miile discussing “Christian Family Life” 
icently in First Church, New Oxford. 
De “Of those divorces,’ he continued, “70 
r cent will be because the husbands and 
@ves do not have enough in common. 
Jue love increases as the years go by, 
iereas romantic love dwindles quickly.” 
} Dr. Paut R. Ciouser, pastor of St. ‘Peter’s 
hurch, Middletown, spoke on “Shepherds 
Lord Jesus” at graduation exercises for 
Gettysburg Seminary students, Nov. 15. 
Those receiving bachelor of divinity de- 
2es were: William Brent Schaeffer, 
eckson, Miss., a veteran of World War II 
40 was wounded overseas; the Rev. 
Jideric Newman Senft, Fayetteville, who 
s graduated from Gettysburg Seminary 
Afore it granted the divinity degree; 
ihiarles William Aurand, Wheeling, W. Va.; 
ederick Gebhart Gotwald, Gettysburg; 
y Allan Gutshall, Mechanicsburg; Rich- 
i Maurice Langsdale, Pittsburgh; Ivan 
‘rrett Mattern, Allentown; Richard Henry 
ler, York; Clarence Wayne Peterman, 
mer City; Dean Eyster Tyson, Allen- 
vn; and Glenn Harrison Wampole, 
entown. 
tENOVATIONS: Over $1,500 was spent in 
oroving the property and the parson- 
: of First Church, New Oxford, the Rev. 
lorge E. Sheffer pastor, recently... . 
id for are $2,600 worth of improvements 
ently made at St. Paul’s Church, Han- 
.... Christ Church, Aspers, and Beth- 
em Church, Bendersville, the Rev. 
Aver D. Coble pastor, recently renovated 
ir buildings at a cost of $3,700. 
NIVERSARIES: Dr. Kenneth S. Ehrhart 


juary 15, 1947 


recently observed his 12th anniversary as 
pastor of the Jefferson charge, Glenville. 
. .. The Rev. Edward Kraus has marked 
his 23rd anniversary as pastor of St. John’s 
Church, York. .. . Sons of the three con- 
gregations of New Freedom charge 
preached at the celebration of the 25th an- 
niversary of the Rev. M. E. Smith as pas- 
tor. They were: The Rev. Norman Bortner, 
Millville; the Rev. Paul H. Smith, son of 
Pastor Smith, Milton; and the Rev. David 
R. Hoover, McConnellsburg. . . . Lischey’s 
Church, York County, the Rev. Fred S. 
Geesey pastor, observed the 50th anniver- 


LENTEN BOOKS 


for PASTORS 


Stimulate your Lenten reading and 
preaching with the help of these two 
new books of outstanding devotional 
and theological importance. 


THE ATONING CHRIST 


by Richard R. Caemmerer Price, $1.50 


Two series of Lenten sermons. First 
series begins with a thorough reali- 
zation of God’s attitude toward sin, 
and therefore. also with man. who 
had aligned himself with sin. Second 
series features subjects devoted to 
the story of the Passion. Each ser- 
mon reflects warmth and conviction. 
Author is faculty member at Con- 
cordia Theological Seminary. 


CHRISTIAN PERFECTION 


Edited by C. F. Whiston Price, $1.75 


Translated by M. W. Stillman. A 
summary of Archbishop Fenelon’s 
teachings. Contains selected writings 
of this great French-Christian 
thinker. Material has been selected 
for its insights and relevance for the 
present day. This book leads the 
poate into a deep fellowship with 
od. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 Spruce St., Phila. 7, Pa. 


Chicago 11 
Columbia 3 


Pittsburgh 22 
Baltimore 1 


sary of its present building, Nov. 17... . 
St. Paul’s Missionary Society, Spring 
Grove, the Rev. Ralph C. Robinson pastor, 
marked its 50th anniversary recently. 
Tue Rev. RicHarp H. Miter is new pas- 
tor of the Union Bridge, Md., parish... . 
The Rev. Charles William Aurand is new 
assistant pastor and minister of music at 
St. Paul’s Church, Hanover. Pastor Au- 


In St. Louis 
A WARM WELCOME AWAITS YOU 
at 


St. MARK’S 


ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


6337 CLAYTON ROAD 
(Just west of Forest Park) 


MARVIN F. SIELKEN, Pastor 
THE SERVICE 10:45 A. M. 


Only $35 to $50 


Secures This Electric Bulletin 


Build your own cabinet from our 
blue prints, and we supply steel 
sign panel and letter equipment. 


THE REV. KYLE 
CHURCH BULLETIN: 
IDEA CONCEIVED BY 


UwOMANATED BY 
ati Hundreds of churches are thus se- 
IRCA curing an electric bulletin at great 


WILLLAST A 


savings. Send for information. 
LIFE TIME. 


H. E. WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 
303'/, E. 4th St. Davenport, lowa 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


FREE DETAILS 
New writers needed to re-write ideas in 
newspapers, magazines and books. Splendid 
opportunity to “break into” fascinating 
writing field. May bring you up to $5.00 
per hour spare time. Experience unneces- 
sary. Write today for details. NO OBLI- 
GATION. Postcard will do. 

COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 

210-A5 South Seventh (2), St. Louis, Mo. 


WITHOUT A PEER FOR 1947 


Forty-two Years’ Supremacy 


Cloth §2. 25 Postpa: 
At All Bookstores 


F. H. Revell Co., 158 5th Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 
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rand’s father is Dr. Charles G. Auran@ 
pastor of First Church, Wheeling, W. Va. 


- 


Pastor Charles W.-Aurand 


HERE AND THERE: The 64th Sunday sche 
convention of Mt. Carmel Church, Ha 
over, the Rev. Robert C. Schiebel paste 
was held Nov. 24. ... St. Paul’s Ch 
Hanover, gave one ton of clothing f 
Lutheran relief during 1946.... A si> 
week leadership training school was co# 
ducted this fall at Waynesboro Ch 
Waynesboro, the Rev. B. Clinton Ritz pe 
tor. Participating were Pastors Raymor 
W. Miller, Funkstown, Md.; Francis © 
Bell, Smithsburg, Md.; R. W. Koos 
Hagerstown, Md.; and Louis K. Helldorff 
Waynesboro. 


ULC CALENDAR 


JANUARY 
21. Board of Publication, Philadelphia. 
27-30, California Synod. Hollywood Chu 
Hollywood, 


28-30. Georgia-Alabama Synod.  Ascensefit 
Church, Savannah, Ga. 8 P. M. 

FEBRUARY 

4- 7. Texas Synod. Grace Church, Harling 


4. 7. Virginia Synod. St. Mark's Chur 
Roanoke. 
11-13. South Carolina Synod. Ebenezer 
Church, Columbia. Ii A. M. 
The Lu 


; 
: 


. 


ADDS 


thulmerich CARILLONIC BELLS, the climax 
development in church electronics, surpasses 
’ far the limited powers of organ chimes. 
ARILLONIC BELLS not only adds the pure, 


illiant loveliness of true bell tones to your organ; 


it can also send out full bell harmonies from 
sur church tower. 


arough CARILLONIC BELLS, your church 
quires a voice of incomparable beauty in the 
mmunity, a heart-stirring eloquence, loved and 
entified by all who hear it. Nearly seven hundred 
urches and institutions throughout the nation 
sve chosen CARILLONIC BELLS for true clarity 


tone and musical versatility. And now has come 


| even more gratifying tribute... 


uary 15, 1947 


* Princeton, 


NEW COLOR TO ORGAN MUSIC 


The famous Westminster Choir College of 
New Jersey has never before pro« 
vided instruction on chimes or bells. Today, 
however, the artistry of CARILLONIC BELLS has 
so impressed this school of sacred music that a 
course in Campanology has been inaugurated, 
featuring this marvelous instrument in con- 
Junction with organ and as a tower instrument. 


To add new color to the music within your church, 
or send forth a melodious reminder of its spiritual 
purpose, or to create a memorial of lasting beauty, 
choose Schulmerich CARILLONIC BELLS. For 
complete particulars, address Dept. LU-20 


Schulmerch 


ELECTRONICS, INC. 
SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


)RILLONIC BELLS » TOWER MUSIC SYSTEMS » ACOUSTIC CORRECTION UNITS « SOUND DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS * CHURCH HEARING AIDS 
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In CONCLUSION .. 


° e e e . e 


I WAS SURPRISED to learn that THE 
LUTHERAN appeals to such a wide range 
of age groups as this picture would in- 
dicate. Let’s hope the young gentle- 
man finds our paper digestible. If we 
began flavoring the ink, we might at- 
tract larger circulation. 

As a matter of fact, our circulation is 
doing very well. Just as we turned the 
corner into 1947, it passed 50,000. This 
is a gain of about 70 per cent in a little 
more than a year. We are aware that 
this is not due to the editors (well, 
maybe a little, we like to believe). 
Those who gathered the new subscrip- 
tions were faithful pastors and others 
in our congregations who think a 
church paper is definitely helpful in 
Christian living. 

There are a lot of thrilling stories of 
the resourceful and energetic work 
these people did in securing new read- 
ers for us. We could fill many pages 
with such stories, and they might en- 
courage others to similar efforts. 

But we don’t resort to high-pressure 
methods of expanding our circulation. 
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We want this paper based on a sol 
foundation of genuine reader-intere 
A one-year subscription which is n 
renewed is the kind of criticism \ 
don’t like. 


SOMETHING OUGHT. TO BE SAID, thoug 
about the importance of reading thin 
which set forth the Christian point 
view. We all absorb vast quantities 
printed matter—newspapers, magazine 
books—in the course of a year. Litt 
of it is concerned with the basic them: 
of Christian thought. If we were d. 
pendent on what most of us usual 
read, we would be spiritually ignoraz 

There are magazine articles about r’ 
ligion quite frequently, written |} 
amateurs in religion. Some people ha” 
the quaint notion that a man who h 
studied Christian truth deeply, and wi! 
is ardently faithful to the church, car 
be a helpful writer regarding religia) 
Some fellow who has dabbled in # 
sorts of philosophies, and never reach 
any clear understanding of any of ther 
is supposed to be ideally suited to wri 
about man’s soul and its destiny. 


Ir SHOULD BE a matter of urgens 
among) us that we keep Christianity : 
our reading list. There are scores 
excellent books each year, most of the 
reviewed in this paper. Maybe the 
aren’t so many good Christian mag) 
zines ... but then, if you can’t find 
better one, you can always read TY 
LuTHERAN. Don’t fail to renew yor 
subscription (Adv.). And by the wee 
the youthful admirer of this pape 
whose picture appears above, is Jol 
Schellberg of Rochester, N. Y. 


Elson ku ’ 


The Luthe 


DIT U 


Adding to your savings may be slow work when you are 
starting out. And when your budget is limited, you will 
want low-cost insurance that you can manage during 
the beginning years. Lutheran Brotherhood has this 
low-cost insurance for you in the Endowment at 85 
policy. Premiums are low for this select risk contract 
which has many attractive features. This contract has 
a cash value at the end of the second year, participates 
in dividends as declared, and is issued to men and 
women ages 16 to 55, inclusive. 

Add it up—and see your LB representative for details 
today! 


LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD 


LEGAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE FOR LUTHERANS 


608 2nd Avenue So. Herman L. Ekern, President Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


: 4 
Light for Japan 


The faith of 80,000,000 people has been shaker 
Now, millions in Japan are seeking a new way. 


CHRISTIAN We have the Light for Japan 
This is a challenge to all Christians everywhere & 
meet the spiritual needs of the Japanese people wit! 


the knowledge of Christ our Saviour. 


We must send the Light to Japan 
The United Lutheran Church must take part in th 
answer to this challenge. We must strengthen ov 
mission work in Japan—our churches, our school 
our institutions of mercy. 


East a Christ is the Light for Japan | 
THE CHURCH This is the objective of the Board of Foreign Me 
January 1947. 


sions in Foreign Mission time 
e 


A Foreign Mission Service 
and 
An Offering for Japan 
IN EVERY SUNDAY SCHOOL 


ean 


‘ 


BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 


231 Madison Ave. 
THE ECHOOL New York 16, N. Y. 


